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Can Red China industrialize 


with people instead of 
(Page 98) 

















Now-—rubber that keeps its age a secret 


Whirling around a test track 


tratii 


or spinning through 
tires age with wear. The effects of this aging proc- 
ess show up most often in the sidewalls, where small 
cracks appear. Not only do they mar the looks of the 


tire, they rob it of strength and cut into its service life. 


What causes cracking? Two things, mainly—atmos- 
pheric oxygen and ozone. To combat them, antioxi- 
dants have been developed. So have antiozonants. But 
not until now has a truly effective combination of 
antioxidant and antiozonant been perfected. And that’s 


WiING-STAY 100 by Goodyear. 









ic rubber 


The superior protection of Wing-Stay 100 can be 
yours in four new PLIOFLEX rubbers. Dynamic aging 
resistance thus becomes another key advantage of 
PLIOFLEX 1500C, 1710C, 1712C, and 1714C 
with assured processability, high uniformity and excel- 


along 


lent physical characteristics. 


For more information and complete technical service 
on PLIOFLEXx “C” type rubbers—plus other rubber chem- 
icals and a full line of synthetic rubbers—write : 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. C-9415. 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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WHY UNEMPLOYED STILL DON’T: HAVE JOBS 





ia eiadhias iw lao 45k a o's" 25 
ODDS ON A BERLIN COMPROMISE. Khrushchev’s acceptance of a foreign 
ministers’ meeting raises hopes that a crisis can be averted................ 28 
A MISS—BUT STILL A HIT. Though Pioneer IV didn’t land on the moon, it 
scored a triumph by soaring into orbit around the sun................. 29 
WRITEOFF RULES MAY STAY UNCHANGED. Treasury may drop its plan 
to revise depreciation rates in Bulletin F.............. cee e eee eee eee ees 29 
CASH ABOUNDS IN COMPANY TILLS. Bulging corporate purses men 
less borrowing for taxes, inventory building, or capital spending.......... 30 
U.S. AIR NAVIGATION PLAN ADOPTED for world’s civilian airways. But 
SOD eee SE ON cian ods GOT as eden o Mas eieiicwion ‘ee, a 
FULL DISCLOSURE . .. of fringe benefits. New federal law requires almost all 
sizable U. S. companies to report their benefit plans by Apr. 1.............44. 3] 
STEEL IMPORTS. Seaway ships are getting ready to bring in 100,000 tons, 
opening area to big influx from overseas for first time.............-.eee eee 32 
COMPUTER RUNS REFINERY UNIT. Daystrom and Universal Oil Products 
have a computer unit that can contro} petroleum processing.................5. 33 
IN BUSINESS. News about convertiplane commuter plans, those small-car 
rumors, gifts to higher education, meaning of high court O.K. on ending commuter 
CN CU ect hace 08 dn oe PERN Camas ch eeneks ile dennere 34 
Red China Tries to Industrialize With People Instead of Machines (cover)........ 98 
Banks Take on the Consumer. They’re rushing into the small loan business w 
gusto, some turning to charge account plans, others to revolving credits. . 55 
In Finance. News about financing of autos by manufacturers, J. P. Morgan- 
Guaranty Trust merger proposal, Thermix, interest rate on time deposits... . 63 
In Washington. News about mandatory curbs on crude imports, converting sea 
water to fresh, Small Business Investment Company program........... 69 
In Labor. News about reopening of cotton mill despite militant picketing, Hoffa 
on short work week, unusual variation of union shop..............60ee eee eees 78 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO Head Toward Collision. Overlapping organizing plans seem 
certain to bring the rivals into sharp conflict, ending unofficial truce............ 80 
New T-H Clash. AFL-CIO will lobby against Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill unless 
RD ect: Fee POUNNONEE Sos cnnks-06 BaARb ee eudes bode wbNie ne recto sens 84 
Dallas Shopping Center Puts All Its Shops Under One Roof. Big Town is nearly 
two miles from anywhere, but it’s accessible to 200,000 customers........... 44 
Romney Starts a New Battle. American Motors head shifts heavy guns to appliances, 
opens Kelvinator drive modeled on successful Rambler tactics......... ere 51 
1,000 Renaults for U.S. Owners, and More Service for Volkswagens. Foreign 
makers are undismayed by Detroit’s plans for smaller cars by yearend.....  & 
In the Markets. News about another big week for stocks, some danger signals, 
slackening on the bond market, Wolfson’s cashing in on New York Ship... . 87 
Near-Term Looks Good. Stock analysts predict continued gains for shares of auto 
parts makers. The coming of “compact” cars should help.............-.-- 88 
Spiral Weld Has Many Tricks. New Rochelle Tool Corp.’s spiral tube mill, using 
highly flexible method, welds all metals, easily shifts tube sizes............... 64 
Apr Pree s sa Sis s .v.0s Vee ek ae ROWAN a po Petco ence 70 
The New Look of Missile Defense. Sensitive detection devices and interceptor 
missiles will fete BG GROING.. . so... civic cen cdcubpertedscwoccseorccceess 36 
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JAS ON DU F MAMJd J ASQN Di’ F MAMJd J ASON D§v FMAM JV 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 91.6 1284 147.5 $151.0 *152.2 
PRODUCTION 
en en CO GF CUTS ccc cvectec kes sderbaredeer eres canwnesecre 1,281 1,425 2,288 2,506 2,535 
a a ae kip eG ks mae CRO eee Con eae 62,880 117,471 152,257 155,504 162,125 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $52,913 $63,193 $62,563 $67,535 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............0.e cece cece eeees 4,238 11,803 13,111 13,239 12,972 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)................ phe 4,751 6,808 7,107 7,208 7,199 
ReeS COGE Clery GV.5 TROURL- DE FIN s onc osc bree ccccwereccresceesas 1,745 1,132 1,334 1,363 1,343 
PSTN CUONE) once ic denecdddcoenccddedenedoderestenscesisodoas 167,269 272,590 293,826 304,774 301,751 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)....... 82 52 4 56 58 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).............00eeeees : 53 37 38 38 39 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 8 105 111 109 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............cc cece eevee 22 331 322 310 296 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 — 100)............ 311.9 397.3 383.2 382.6 382.8 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100)............... ++73.2 83.2 88.9 88.9 88.4 
Foodetutts, Galep tatem (BLS, T9EASD = 100)... 6. cv ccccccedccccccvecese 75.4 89.0 78.4 77.9 78.6 
Pee Se ee ee SI WD, bk oi b00sa cde chee ti svtenaend eateee 17.5¢ 17.4¢ 18.2¢ 18.5¢ 18.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cece cece eee We ++76.4 181.7 187.0 187.0 187.0 
re ee eee $20.27 $37.33 $43.83 $43.17 $41.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).......... 02. eee eee eee 14.045¢ 24.690¢ 29.560¢ 30.100¢ 30.090¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............. ‘ $1.97 $2.21 $2.01 $2.04 $2.02 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.52¢ 34.31¢ 34.28¢ 34.33¢ 
Se Ge I, Min bu ncbccnd beac ores oc cad ebas ven eas nakekeute $1.51 $1.80 $1.62 $1.61 $1.61 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 41.09 55.23 55.32 55.82 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.65% 4.90% 4.89% 4.88% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 2% % 3% % 3% % 34% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................6. ++45,820 54,943 58,620 156,671 57,070 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... Tt71, 916 87,361 95,179 794,061 93,857 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 30,448 30,275 %30,251 30,258 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt49,879 26,856 32,126 31,183 30,825 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...............0.cceeeeceesees 23,888 24,527 27,094 27,112 26,965 
1946 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions)............. re ; $803 $836 $1,056 $975 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. ae ae $197 $2,270 $2,618 $2,500 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions)....................04. eee $6,704 $43,904 $45,065 $44,415 
installment credit outstanding (in millions)...............2..2005 SOMUETY . occ cccces $3,174 $33,713 $33,865 $33,768 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........ ee $21.3 $52.9 $49.2 $49.5 
NG ey WHINE «oon 0 cG calls padeweebicode banmaccht aces December.......... $412 $1,142 $1,089 $1,253 
* Preliminary, week ended February 28, 1959. +t Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, middling }3 in. 
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Sydiow, (bot.) Herb Kratovil; 64, 65—Joan Sydiow; 78—W.W.; 81—U.P.1.; 98, 99—Pictorial Parade. 
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THE HEART 


of a satellite 


Two Bell inventions, the Transistor and the Solar Battery, still work perfectly in the first Vanguard satellite, in orbit since March 17, 1958 


An astonishing amount of equipment 
can be packed into an artificial earth 
satellite. There are devices to measure 
the temperatures of outer space, for 
example, and determine meteorite 
density, or cosmic ray activity. 

Then there are also two small but 
powerful radios equipped with tran 
sistors—the tiny amplifiers invented at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories—and 
batteries to power them. 


In the Vanguard satellite, shown 
in the picture above, all of this equip 
ment is in the cylindrical core. 


Miniaturization—still a new word— 
is the reason why small satellites can 
do big jobs. Hundreds of pounds of 
equipment have been reduced in size, 
or “miniaturized,” to weigh only a few 
pounds, and take up little room. 


The transistor is a good example of 
this. About the size of a lima bean, 
it can do the job of a vacuum tube 
fifty times larger. It needs so little 
power that very small batteries can 
be used. And it’s rugged. 

The qualities that make the use of 
transistors imperative in satellites are 


also used to advantage in more and 
more new telephone equipment. | 
example, transistors now help millior 
of telephone customers to dia! the 
own long distance calls directly. And 
those who are hard of hearing can 
order transistor-equipped telephones 
with adjustable volume control. 


Small as it is, the transistor has 
ready won a big place for itself, an: 
has an even bigger future . . . in the 
heart of many a satellite yet to orbit 
and in the heart of tomorrow’s bette: 
telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








For ABSORBENCY...get NIBROC Hi-Dry Towels 
Get Hi-Dry speed & And Hi-Dry power 6 Nibroc Towels soak 


up water faster & Won’t shred or tear in your hands 5 Less towel 


waste helps your budget & Means lower annual towel costs 5 














Next time get Nibroc Hi-Dry Towels. ae 
Another Quality Product of BROWN COMPANY aa 
See “Paper Towels” in Yellow Pages, Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 





or write Dept. ND-3, Boston, for samples. General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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Samuelson vs. Readers 


Dear Sir: 

In re: Economist With a Best 
Seller [BW—Feb.14°59,p73}: 

Samuelson and other breeds of 
“mathematical” economists do a 
disservice to economics if they lead 
people to believe that mere use 
of mathematical trappings will 
make answers to economic prob- 
lems any more accurate or precise. 

The mathematical economist 
hedges his models with the sto- 
chastic symbol for uncertainty, but 
ay, there’s the rub. Economics is a 
social science and its raw material 
is people. Mathematical models de 
pend upon “rational” behavior of 
people, but people’s behavior is 
often irrational. Minimax Man, 
Sequential Decision Making Man, 
Satisficing Man, etc., all mathe- 
matical creations, are as much 
robots of rational behavior as Eco- 
nomic Man [Six Characters in 
Search of an Economist—BW 
Feb.7°59,p44]. 

We are grateful for mathematics 
as a more concise language for 
economics. But that’s all, brothe: 

F. C. Kirk 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Dr. Samuelson’s textbook in 
economics has indeed impressive 
sales volume, but it is far from be 
ing “the best selling economics text 
book of all time.” That honor still 
goes to Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, whose sales vol- 
ume almost exceeds the combined 
sales of every other text book ever! 
written on the subject of eco- 
nomics... . 

HAROLD T. DRAEGER 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


e There are no accurate figures on 
the sales of Progress and Poverty 
although there have been estimates 
of sales as high as 3-million to 
5-million. However, few people 
would classify Progress and Pov- 
erty as an economics textbook. 


Dear Sir: 

Professor Samuelson needs more 
mellowing by more controversy to 
help him make economic cleanli- 
ness come closer to economic god- 
liness. . .. 

“Thrift increases capital forma- 
tion” and is therefore “socially de- 
sirable.” Not so! 

Savings may be personally de- 
sirable provided they are invested 
intelligently; but they are nation- 
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No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 
gtease-caked floors 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 


Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 
reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically ... while working! Eliminates the 






























yh ‘ . 
a tip of rhe “ ‘ need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
re-8) ns brusne to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
quromaicollY tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 


by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 
and steel-wooling. 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floors aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean — especially 
with a labor-saving 84XR/ (The Vac illustrated, Finnell’s 
10C, features a 144 hp, 115v AC-DC By-Pass Motor. 
Tank holds 12 gallons wet, 114 bushels dry.) 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3803 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


Brushes adjust 
to floor 
irregularities 


IN ALL 
Originators of PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing THachines CITIES 


BRANCHES 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
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ally undesirable. If kept in circu- 
lation by investment an increase is 
fairly certain to be inflationary; if 
not, saving money becomes defla- 
tionary and begets budgetary defi- 
cits. . 

ALDEN POTTER 
BETHESDA, MD. 


Name Assumption? 


Dear Sir: 

Reader Edwin J. MacEwan’s let- 
ter (Economic Cold War) [BW— 
Feb.7’°59,p5] deserves some com- 
ments. I was amazed about his 
naive assumption that no school in 
this country should buy Russian 
laboratory equipment solely be- 
cause it is made behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The same issue of BW bringing 
Reader MacEwan’s letter, reports 

. . that two large U.S. firms have 
made very important deals with 
the ‘slave nations.” One is the 
Dow Chemical Co., buying benzene 

from the Russians, and the 
other one the Commerce Oil Corp. 
which is going to import 115,000 
bbl. of oil from Rumania. 

It is interesting to observe that 
these two big firms, typical repre- 
sentatives of American free enter- 
prise supposed to be by nature 
antagonistic to the despotic and 
unfair business methods of the 
Communist nations, do not feel at 
all being restricted in their free- 
dom of trading with the arch ene- 
mies of our capitalistic system. 
Why then is Reader MacEwan di- 
recting his appeal to the little fel- 
low whose total volume of business 
with the Russians would amount 
to peanuts. . . . Does this mean that 
there are two kinds of moral 
obligations in trading with the 
Communists? One for the small 
businessman who is called upon 
to defend our way of life by simply 
refusing. to buy admittedly excel- 
lent and low-priced merchandise, 
and the other one for big business 
which is above these considerations 
and can determine for itself what 
serves its interests best? 

From the standpoint of an av- 
erage American citizen, the atti- 
tude of the government should be 
the guiding line for dealings with 
the Communists. This attitude 
seems now to be in favor of de- 
veloping trade relations with them. 
If the U.S. government is not con- 
cerned with questions of moral 
principles in maintaining friendly 
relations with the Russians then 
the single individual can do the 
same. ... 

WILLIAM J. BARNES 
NATICK, MASS. 
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Super towboat opens new era of river hauling 


Hailed as the forerunner of a whole 
new class of high-powered river craft, 
the new United States towboat— 
largest and most powerful of its 
kind—is starting to make towing 
history. 

Built by the St. Louis Shipbuild- 
ing and Steel Company for Federal 
Barge Lines, Inc., the United States 
can push a 14-mile-long tow of 40 
barges carrying 40,000 tons of cargo 
—equivalent to the capacity of ten 
freight trains of 100 cars each. 

From its four diesel propulsion 
engines, developing 8500 hp, to 
its elegant, wood-paneled officers’ 
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lounge, the quadruple-screw. United 
States is a towboat builder’s dream. 
Two Gardner-Denver AB air com- 
pressors provide compressed air for 
starting the four giant engines. Com- 
pressors are equipped with Gardner- 
Denver centrifugal pumps for circu- 
lating cooling water. Compressed 
air controls the main engines and 
also blows the whistle! 

Gardner-Denver—now celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary—is proud 
of the fact that its products are so 
often a part of the world’s ‘‘famous 
firsts.” Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


La) 
ay EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


M/V United States—most powerful towboat ever built to operate on inlan 
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ELECTRICALLY 


The problem: how to produce the 40% more 
goods that will be needed in 1965 and still earn 
a satisfactory return on your investment despite 
ever rising production costs. 


The answer: plan now for production lines that 
will use more low-cost kilowatthours. 


it can be done. It is being done. Call your 
Westinghouse representative or your electric 
utility power sales engineer. They have useful 
information on the productive uses of power 
and can tell you what steps to take now to start 
a Power-Up program in your plant. J-96128 


you caw BE SURE...1F 11s \ Vestinghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS” 





CBs TV MONDAYS 










“6-in-1"" Machine Pays for ltself—Fast! 


For production shops, or for those with maintenance work, the 

“Buffalo” Universal Iron Worker takes the space of only one machine 
“Buffalo” (and requires only a ome-machine investment) yet it does the work of 
lron Worker SIX machines. It’s a great space-, time-, work- and money-saver. The 
UIW rapidly notches, punches, shears, miters, slits, cuts, copes. It 
handles angles, tees, channels, bars and flats at fast production rates. 
Performs up to three jobs at once, thus saving time and labor. Ruggedly 
built with heavy welded steel frame for dependable service. See how the 
“Buffalo” Universal Iron Worker can save money for you! Write for 
Bulletin 360-G. 
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“Buffalo” 
RPMster 
Drilling 
Machine 


Drilling Speed Changes Unlimited ! 


Since “Buffalo” pioneered the “RPMster” it has earned an industry- 
wide reputation as the outstanding variable speed drilling machine. 
Now, new improvements make this versatile drill even more pro- 
ductive and profitable to use. One is the exclusive “Buffalo” Torque 
Controlled Power Feed. This permits maximum speed and feed for 
the size hole being drilled without concern over damage to drill or 
machine gearing. The “RPMster” has been redesigned for greater 
capacities, ranging from 1” to 2” in mild steel. For a revelation in 
drilling ease, smoothness and high productivity, be sure to investigate 
the “Buffalo” RPMster. Write for Bulletin 3257-B. 

For complete facts on these “money-making machines”, call your 
“Buffalo” machine tool dealer. Or write us direct. 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 Broadway e Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





DRILLING PUNCHING SHEARING BENDING 
10 














DUKE...Pioneers in Food Service Progress! 
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Modern food serving in plants, institutions, 
schools and restaurants demands modern food 
service equipment. Only Duke can match 
your exact needs with a complete quality 
line...including famous, advanced-design 
Duke Cafeteria Counters (from 10 feet to 
hundreds of feet) for faster food service 
and greater economy... and the original 
Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmer with 
Selective Heat Control for maximum sanita- 
tion, eoonomy and food flavor, plus minimum 
maintenance and wear. Look to Duke, origi- 
nators of all-welded, all-steel construction 
that meets the highest standards of food 
serving establishments everywhere. 

Get all the facts about Duke. Call your 


nearby Thurmaduke dealer. Mail coupon 
now, 





pioneers 
new ideas in 
food service 
equipment 


THURMADUKE WATERLESS 
FOOD WARMERS AND 
PORTABLE FOOD WARMERS 


SERVICE TABLES 
CAFETERIA COUNTERS 


AEROHOT 











Clip aud Wad a’ DUKE Manufacturing Co., Dept. 110 


2305 N. Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Please send me information on one or all of following: 


] Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmers and Portable Food Warmers [_] Cafeteria Counters 
Service Tables [_] Low-cost Aerohot Food Warmers and Tables 
meals per doy. 


We're interested in Duke Food Service Equipment [[] for immediate plans [(] for the future. 











GROWTH IS NOT AN ACCIDENT 


Growth must be carefully planned and executed. Here at General Transistor 
our roots are firmly planted in research and product development. / 
General Transistor’s growth to maturity is continually nourished by 
the market’s confidence in our ability to mass produce a higher quality transistor. 
We invite your inquiries on how we can serve your transistor needs. 


“Years Ahead in Reliability” 


GENERAL TRANSISTOR CORPORATION 


91-27 138TH PLACE JAMAICA 35. NEW YORK HicKory 1-1000 


TRANSISTORS * DIODES * RESISTORS 











TOUGH CUSTOMER? 


Yes! And with good reason. He demands a lot of him- 
self and his car. He demands a car that stands up to 
his tough schedule. (And that Ford does with 
rugged wide-base frame, great new inner strength, 
world famous V-8 go.) 

He demands a car that keeps down expenses. (Ford 
does! Ford’s the lowest priced of the most popular 
three. Standard Ford engines—Six or V-8—thrive on 
regular gas, save up to $1 a tankful. With new full- 
flow oil filtration Fords go 4000 miles without an oil 
change. And new standard Ford aluminized mufflers 
last twice as long as conventional types. ) 

He demands a car that keeps up appearances. 
(The world’s most beautifully proportioned cars are 
Fords! Furthermore, Ford’s amazing new Diamond 
Lustre Finish keeps its brilliance, never needs waxing! ) 

Most of all, he demands full value for his money. 
(So do a lot of other smart business people. Latest 
reports show leading business fleets are switching to 
Fords.) We hope you'll be a “tough” customer, too! 


59 FORD FLEETS 











TOP AND BOTTOM FLAPS ARE 
OPENED AND GLUE APPLIED 
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This new Standard-Knapp 450 Gliluer-Seale! 
augments an extensive line of superior 
machinery designed by Emhart to 

minimize the production expense 

of packaging many kinds of 

products. Emhart also makes 

equally efficient equipment for 

metal forming and stamping, 

giass container manufacturing, 
plastics sheet forming, 


working aloft — indoors and outdoors, 





noise suppression, and 

converting sea water into fresh. 

The Emhart E represents: 
Standard-Knapp packaging equipment 

V & O power presses and feeds 
Hartford-Empire glass-making equipment 
Skyworker aerial lifts 

Maxim silencers 


Maxim sea water distillation units. 














. Emhart Manufacturing Company 
> Hartford 1 
. Connecticut 
15 
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For the Textile Industry... the big news in yarns for 1959 is 





JOHNS-MANVILLE FIBER GLASS 


With L-O-F Glass Fibers Company 
joining the Johns-Manville family, your 
J-M representative can now serve you 
with quality J-M fiber glass yarns for 
many applications: 


Plastic reinforcement —roving in woven 
and non-woven forms, mat and cloth made 
from J-M fiber glass are light in weight, 
extremely strong, have excellent dimensional 
stability and impact resistance. Their uses 
include reinforcing boat hulls, aircraft parts, 
panelboards, furniture, tanks, piping, swim- 
ming pools, and many other products. 

Industrial coated fabrics—cloth woven 
from J-M fiber glass yarns and coated with 
plastic resins, natural or synthetic rubber 
offer unusual strength, durability and 


16 


weather resistance. Its uses include equip- 
ment covers, awnings, curtains, tarpaulin 
and conveyor belts. 

Electrical insulation —J-M fiber glass yarns 
provide high temperature resistance, excel- 
lent thermal conductivity, low moisture ab- 
sorption, durability and an unusual high 
strength-low bulk ratio. Uses include yarn 
served or braided over wire, braided into 
sleeving or tubing, or woven into cloth or 
tape. 

Reinforced paper and tape—J-M fiber 
glass yarns, because of their small diameter 
and high tensile strength, help make a 
stronger yet lower cost product. Uses in- 
clude waterproof paper, packaging tape, 
vapor barrier paper, tarpaulin and freight 
car shrouding material. 


In other industries, too— construction, 
appliances and equipment, automotive 
and transportation—buyers of fiber glass 
products will now be served by an en- 
larged field staff of J-M sales and tech- 
nical personnel operating out of 56 sales 
offices. This means expanded distribu- 
tion facilities . . . the addition of 7 stra- 
tegically located plants . . . an expansion 
of research and development of fiber 
glass products. 


Call your Johns-Manville representa- 
tive or write to Johns-Marville, Box 14, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 565 
Lakeshore Road East, Port Credit, Ont. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 
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HOW “AUTOMETROLOGY” BRINGS YOU A BETTER CAR 


You'll be hearing a lot about “‘auto- 
metrology’’—the science of automatic 
measurement. It’s working for you 
every day, making it possible for you 
to enjoy better products of all kinds. 

For example, in the automotive 
industry, autometrology gives you 
added assurance that the new car you 
buy today will be the best-running 
car you ever owned—that it will 
require less “breaking in” and will 
give you more miles of trouble-free 
driving. 

The secret lies in the use of robot- 
like gages and inspection machines 
that automatically check all of the 
critical dimensions of engine blocks, 
crankshafts, camshafts, pistons, con- 
necting rods, and other component 
parts. Many dimensions are measured 
with unerring accuracy—and simul- 
taneously and in less time than it used 
to take for measuring one dimension. 


A thousand products 


Parts that fail inspection are ejected 
and scrapped. Production machines 
that are producing “‘out of tolerance” 
parts are automatically corrected or 
shut down until worn tools can be 
replaced. 

That’s why automatic measuring 
devices made by Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, are used throughout the 
automotive industry. Pictures above, 
taken in the Ford Motor Company’s 
new Lima, Ohio, engine plant —one of 
the most modern in the industry— 
show various Sheffield automatic in- 
spection machines in action, helping 
to insure the performance the car is 
designed to give. 

Special machine tools, classifying, 
segregating and assembling machines 
for automation lines are made by 
Sheffield for use by all industries 
where metal is machined and the 





quality controlled. To get mor 
information about “‘autometrology 
or about a particular problem yo 
may have in gaging or meusurin 


write direct to Sheffield Corporati: 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 





€ 





PHOTOS SHOW: 


UPPER LEFT: Completely automatic lathe 
for machining crankshaft pin bearings, 
controlled by Sheffield size sensing device 


UPPER RIGHT: Precisionaire® gage checks 
32 critical crankshaft dimensions. 


LOWER LEFT: Piston pins fed into Sheffield 
gage are automatically and rapidly 
sorted into three different classifications, 
according to minute differences in size 
and weight. These are then matched to 
pistons similarly classified. 


LOWER RIGHT: Sheffield multiple testing 
machine checks 11 specific characteristics 
of the connecting rod. 
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Whats Now: 


IN STEEL FROM STOCK 


New developments will help give you Increased Valve in Buying Metals from 
Ryerson during 1959. Below are just some of the new additions to Ryerson’s 
comprehensive stocks and services. 


NEW FASTER MACHINING TUBING... Ledloy® 170—fastest machining steel tubing 
ever produced, average speed of 170 s.f.m. And only Ryerson has it for 
shipment from stock. Users report increases of 25% in productivity... 
longer tool life...improved finish. Sizes available to date from 1" to 23" 
O.D. with maximum $" wall thickness. 


NOW EVEN FASTER MACHINING LEDLOY BARS...new Ledloy 375 bars boost 
machinability to record averages of 375 s.f.m. Large stocks of this new 
steel supplement Ryerson stocks of regular Ledloy 300 free—machining steels 
to give you widest selection. Available from Ryerson stocks in rounds 
from +" to 1", hexes from $" to 2". 


TWO NEW PLANTS IN TEXAS...the former plants of Vinson Steel and Aluminum 
Co. in Dallas and Houston are now a part of the Ryerson organization. These 
plants, already well stocked and equipped, are now backed up by the 
unequaled facilities of the 18 other Ryerson plants across the nation. This 
means Texas metal users can now draw on stocks of more than 12,000 kinds, 
shapes and sizes of steel and aluminum. Also available, full line of 
industrial plastics and metalworking machinery. 


NEW ALUMINUM STOCKS...are being added in Ryerson plants at Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles. Aluminum stocks at other Ryerson plants 
have also been greatly expanded. 


NEW STOCKS OF T-1 ALLOY PLATES...in two types: to 321 minimum BNH and to 
firebox quality specs. "321" gives maximum resistance to impact and 
abrasion. Five sizes available from 3/16" through 3". "Firebox" is for 
applications requiring high strength and toughness...meets ASME code case 
1204-3 for pressure vessels. Available in nine sizes from }" through 2". 
Both types offer good weldability. 


STAINLESS EXTRUDED ANGLES...now available from Ryerson. They offer better 

surface and resultant lower polishing costs...cross-—section tolerances less 

than half those of rolled angles for better forming into rings...no increase 
in price over rolled angles. 


INCREASED VALUE IN STAINLESS FROM RYERSON...even though your application 
may not demand it in every case, you get the ultimate in specification 
controls when you order stainless from Ryerson—an important increased value 
without increased cost. Examples: in addition to chemistry specs for Types 
304 and 316, you get the added value of controlled mechanical properties 
and Brinell hardness—and corrosion resistance assured by actual test. 


STAINLESS HEADS—NATION’S LARGEST STOCK BY FAR...Ryerson stocks now include 
every requirement for ASME flanged and dished heads in Types 304, 304L, 316 
and 316L in a wide range of gauges and sizes. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <Q} Steet Family 


NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE ON STEEL... ALUMINUM... PLASTICS... METALWORKING MACHINERY 
SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
MAR. 7, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


March is going to look pretty good—even though recovery may not 
round out quite so big a first quarter as had been hoped six months ago. 


* Retail sales are running well ahead of last year, and the early Easter 
will keep the gains going at least through this month. 


¢ Steel output is higher than ever before—and pointing higher still. 
¢ Even autos are helping: weekly output is the best since mid-January. 


Bear in mind, of course, that year-to-year comparisons are with the low 
point of the recession. Take into account, too, the fact that many industries 
are overstocking for fear strikes will cut supplies. 


But even after such exacting reservations, it will be an encouraging 
month. 
— 2 


Posting a fine gain in retail sales this month isn’t going to be any great 
trick. March was 1958’s poorest month, judged by the Commerce Dept.’s 
seasonally adjusted figures for all types of retail establishments. 


Thus, anything less than a very good gain this year would be sleazy. 


How big the gain will be is anyone’s guess at this point, of course. But 
department store sales so far this year are up about 10%; the early Easter 
should pull the figure even higher as March progresses. 


For the whole first quarter, sales of food stores, auto salesrooms, and 
filling stations won’t show pre-Easter gains as large as general merchandise 
and apparel, perhaps. 


Nevertheless, lumping everyone together, seasonally adjusted retail sales 
for the first quarter should top $52-billion (seasonally adjusted)—and might 
easily run $53-billion. Such volume would be 6% to 7% higher than the 
$49-billion for last year’s first quarter. 


And when all stores’ sales are up more than 3% to 5%, it’s very good. 


Present retail volume already is making Business Week’s advance esti- 
mates for 1959 look pretty conservative. The forecast was $210-billion, up 
about 5% from 1958 (BW—Dec.27’58,p11). 


On an annual basis, we’re already running at that rate. And, as incomes 
will be rising in coming months, further gains seem a certainty. 
— wes 
Steel mills this week apparently will turn out more basic metal than ever 
before in the history of the industry. 


Scheduled production is 2,535,000 tons. Best week up to now was 
2,525,000 tons just before Christmas, 1955 (and, by way of contrast, this 
week’s output will be just about double what it was.at last year’s low point). 


To point the comparison even further, this week’s output will be accom- 
plished with the industry just under 90% of capacity; the 1955 high required 
102.6% operations. That shows how much capacity has grown. 


March, April, and May almost certainly will, consecutively, set new 
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monthly records for steel production. The May figure, if a strike still seems 
probable, should be close to 12-million tons; this can be done without even 
pushing full capacity. 

In June, however, the pressure for more raw steel will begin to relax; 
the effort then will be concentrated on rolling the ingots already poured 
and ready for processing into finished form. 


Even so, steel output for the half year will be at an annual rate of about 
124-million tons, 7-million more than 1955’s record. 


Most steel companies already are utilizing some facilities that don’t 
measure up to the efficiency of their most modern plant. Even so, their profits 
in the first and second quarters will be fat. 


You can judge that from the fact that they generally made money during 
the part of last year when operations were below 60% of capacity. That 
gives some idea what the current quarter, near 85%, will yield. 


This will add heat to the union’s demands for a big wage boost. 
— vs 


Autos will take a big jag of steel, if present March schedules are met, 
quite aside from the precautionary inventory buildup. 


Ward’s Automotive Reports puts this month’s goal at 582,000 cars 
against 357,000 last year (and a shade higher than either 1956 or 1957). 


Here’s Ward’s breakdown: General Motors, 276,000 against 197,000; 
Ford, 154,000 against 90,500; Chrysler, 102,000 against 55,400; American, 
31,000 against 10,000; and Studebaker-Packard, 19,000 against 4,100. 


Figures on auto output demonstrate the reason you can’t take the year- 
to-year gains at full face value: 


This month’s schedule calls for 60% more new cars this year than last. 
But March last year was the poorest since 1949. 


If any auto year is going to amount to anything, March has to be a big 
month. It is the month of the main buildup for spring. And the pro- 
jected total this year is about in line with the 1951-57 average. 


People’s inclination to spend a little more and save a little less—which 
can make all the difference in autos and consumer goods generally—seems 
to become increasingly clear. A straw in the wind: 


Mutual savings banks report their gain in deposits in January this year 
was little more than half that a year ago. 


Along the same line, you doubtless will be noticing a much greater 
tendency on the part of consumers to buy on installments this year. 


People in the oil industry always can find something to worry about, 
apparently. Now that they are winding up a decidedly successful heating- 
oil season, they’re wondering about gasoline. 


Refining enough heating oil for an unusually cold season meant storing 
a lot of gasoline. Stocks are below a year ago, but they’re ample. The cold 
was welcome, while it lasted, but now oil men want driving weather. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 7, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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GET THIS NEW FREE BOOK PLUS 
LIFETIME IDENTIFICATION CARD 


This interesting book is filled with a wealth of valuable information 
ness man. Shows why you need—and can use—the 

new Apeco Ply-On Laminator regardless of the size of your opera- 

tion. Illustrates hundreds of applications plus additi 

money saving facts. You get 

Identification Card with 

Ply-On Laminating! You'il quickly see the unusual advantages 

found only in this vital new office machine! Send card today! 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. BW.39P 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ili. 


Please send me new free book on the Apeco 
Ply-On Laminator and as an actual sample of 
laminated material, a lifetime executive identifi- 
Cation card which carries my own name 


Name 

Title 

Company Type of Bus 
Address 


City és Zone_ State 


In Canada APECO OF CANADA, LTD 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont 
In Mexico APECO DE MEXICO, S.A Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D.F 





Just Fill 
Out and 
Mail 

i 











PROTECT and BEAUTIFY 
PAPERS 


With Permanent 


PLASTIC FINISH 


Right In Your Own Office With 
the Revolutionary New 
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Get This NEW FREE BOOK plus Lifetime Identification 
Card personalized With Your Own Name! 

ll 

d This wonderful book uncovers a host of new ideas on how 





Apeco Ply-On Office Laminating can improve business pro- 
cedures. Shows countless ways it saves time and money in 
many office operations. It's ‘‘must"’ reading for every executive! 
With your FREE book you will also receive as a gift a lifetime, 
executive identification card, personalized with your own name 
as a sample of Apeco Ply-On Laminating. Just fill in and mail 
the attached postcard today! 







Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush 
Your FREE Book and Identification Card To You! 






own 
qerernon® 


American Photocopy Equipment Company « 2100 W. Dempster Street « Evanston, Ill. 


News! The best features of 
modern bearing design combined and refined in 

































SELF-ALIGNING ROLLER 
BEARINGS BY LINK-BELT 


IG, mirror-smooth convex rollers 
B plus heavy, broad-shouldered in- 
ner race plus centrifugally-cast bronze, 
precision-machined retainers! Only 
from Link-Belt do you get ALL that 
is best in modern bearing design. 

Individually, these elements repre- 
sent major improvements on accepted 
design concepts. Collectively, they con- 
stitute the most efficient spherical roller 
bearings available . . . promise un- 
equalled economies, whatever the ap- 
plication. 

Your Link-Belt office or authorized 
stock-carrying distributor will gladly 
explain the many performance advan- 
tages evolved with this new design. 
And either can furnish full data on 
industry’s most complete line of ball 
and roller bearings . . . pillow blocks 
and flanged, flanged-cartridge, car- 
tridge and take-up blocks. 


LINK 


MANUFACTURERS OF SELF-ALIGNING 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. Plants, 
Sales Offices and Distributors in All 
Principal Cities. 14,819 
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BIG, HIGHEST-CAPACITY ROLLERS. Each HIGH, HEAVY INNER RACE FLANGES PRECISION-MACHINED, CENTRIFUGALLY- 
bearing has a maximum number of rollers present convenient hold for assembly and CAST BRONZE RETAINERS have many times 
—as large as possible, yet all components removal of bearing without cutting awa more support and ability to withstand 
are in optimum balance. shaft, avoid any need to skimp on shaft high stress. They are not stampings. De- 


shoulders. sign assures maximum bearing efficiency. 
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Why Unemployed 
Still Don't Have Jobs 


Paul Henly, Lindbergh Evans, Dom- 
ian Almaguer (pictures)—on one day o1 
another last year, each of them knew 
the panic and shame that hit a man 
as he first tries to adjust to the bitter 
truth: “I’ve lost my job.” And there 
were more than 5-million like them. 

At first, after the initial shock, most 
of the 5-million found unemployment 
a nuisance, but little more. They 
couldn’t fight it—-men were being laid 
off all around them—so they took life 
easy. Their unemployment benefits had 
many weeks to run. 

Besides, everyone knew the govern 
ment wasn’t going to let a real depres- 
sion develop. Just as in 1949 and 1954, 
things ovals be tough for a little while. 
Then business would start improving 
again, and there would be plenty of 
jobs at good pay. 
¢ It Didn’t Happen—Henly, Evans, and 
Almaguer have learned by this time 
that the script has been changed. Sure, 
business got better, and those who were 
still working made out fine. But em- 
ployers didn’t take back many of the 
people they had laid off, nor do they 
show signs of doing so in the near 
future. This is the tragedy of Henly, 
Evans, and Almaguer. 

Henly is 56 years old. When he was 
laid off by Dodge on Jan. 10, 1958, he 
had 11 years’ seniority; now he fears no 
one but Dodge will ever give him a 
job again. At his age, who else would 
want to put him into a pension program, 
to take a chance on his health or on his 
ability to learn a new job better than 
a young fellow could? 

Almaguer, 24-year-old Mexican spot 
welder, has the opposite problem. Being 
young, he has had no chance to build 
up seniority. How can he get into a 
steady job when guys with 10 or 15 
years’ seniority are still waiting to be 
rehired? Almaguer has worked only 
eight months of the last 24. 

Evans, 22, has the same problem of 
youth and lack of seniority—plus the 
worry that the color of his skin has 
something to do with his troubles. It 
just doesn’t seem as if there’s going to 
be much work around Chicago for fel- 
lows like him for a while. 
¢ Their predicament—These three men 
—and Charles Kamm, Celia Wisniewski, 


Steve Rozboril, and Leon Elstner (pic- 
tures, pages 26 and 27)—are all suffering 
from the most frightening disease of 
a free economy: unemployment. Is it 
one disease that strikes them all, or is it 
several different ailments that have the 
same effect? And, their personal hard- 
ships aside, is the present unemploy- 
ment situation worse than it was in the 
previous postwar recessions and recov- 
eries? 

The answers come partly from sta- 
tistics, partly from a study of tech- 
nological and social changes that are 
just beginning to be recognized and 
understood. 


|. Worst Since the War 


Unquestionably, the unemployment 
problem this time has been worse than 
in other postwar recessions. The figures 
show it in a number of ways. 

Most obviously, unemployment rates 
have been higher. Adjusted for seasonal 
factors, ay rt are last August 
reached a peak of % of the labor 
force. In 1949-50, it didn’ t quite reach 
7% (unless you count the one-month 
bulge caused by the 1949 coal strike), 
and in 1953-54, it barely touched 6%. 

More alarming, unemployment has 
stayed high despite rising business ac- 
tivity. From the August peak of 7.5%, 
the rate dropped to 5.7% in November. 
Then it moved back up to 6% in De- 
cember and 6.2% in January. 

In January, 4.7-million workers were 
jobless. That’s 200,000 more than a 
year earlier, when gross national product 
was running about 6% lower in physical 
volume. Through the postwar years, 
an unemployment rate of 4% has come 
to be regarded as “‘normal.’”” Now, even 
with business continuing its moderate 
improvement (BW—Feb.21'59,p23), it 
looks as if the norm may be shifting 
upward—to 5% or higher. 

In cold fact, we would have to add 
some 2.2-million jobs in 1959—with the 
labor force growing all the time—just 
to get unemployment down to a 5% 
rate. In 1955, a great boom year when 
GNP jumped 10% in volume, we added 
only 1.9-million jobs. 
¢ Hurting More—Moreover, total fig- 
ures don’t reveal the full severity of 





AGE is against Paul Henly, 56, laid off by 
Dodge over a year ago. 
savings, sold car, has house up for sale 


He has used vy 





REMOVAL of employer from Chicago 
handicaps Lindberg Evans, 22; he was left 
with $700 in bills to pay off, may lose car 





NO SENIORITY is problem of Domian 
Almaguer, 24, spot welder. His brothers have 
returned to Mexico to “work for pennies.” 
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KITCHEN worker Charles Kamm, 50, out 
of work since September, with only a couple 
of days of Christmas fill-in jobs since, says, 
‘No one seems to need a guy like me.” 


taday’s unemployment problem. Long- 
term unemployment has hurt more peo- 
ple than in earlier postwar cycles. Last 
pring, about 2-million people had been 
without work for 15 weeks or longer, 
ind that was roughly twice.as manv as 
in 1949 and 1954 

Recovery since then has reduced the 
number of long-term unemploved, but 
less than could be expected. At the 
turn of the year, there were at least 
|.3-million long-term unemployed, and 
500,000 of them hadn’t worked for six 
months or more 
¢ Hardest Hit—This recession worked 
the greatest hardship on the core of 
the labor force—men, heads of families, 
in their best working vears. Lavoffs 
were broadest among men in their 20s, 
30s, and early 40s; older men had 
seniority rights. But whenever older 
‘men did lose their jobs, they had the 
greatest trouble of all in finding work. 

Among men in their most productive 
vears, Negroes were the worst affected. 
Negroes make up only 10% of the labor 
force, vet during the recession and so 
far during the recovery, one out of every 
five unemployed has been a Negro. 

Unemployment among women and 
teenagers also rose, but this wasn’t so 
much the result of layoffs from regular 
jobs as from the entry of wives and 
children into the labor force to earn 
what they could when the men were 
laid off. 


ll. National Sore Spots 


What accounts for the remarkable 
severity and persistence of unemploy- 
ment during this recovery? The expla- 
nation isn’t to be found in any one 
factor but in a whole array of factors 
that go to the very heart of the change 
in the American economy. 

The most direct way to an explana- 
tion is to pinpoint the areas of most 
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SEWING operator, Mrs. Celia Wisniewski, 
41, was laid off 11 months ago with 14 years 
seniority; husband had stroke, is totally dis- 
abled; two sons have no work. 


concentrated unemployment. These are: 
¢ Michigan, chiefly because of 
autos. 

¢ Pennsylvania, chiefly because of 
steel, coal, and railroads. 

¢ New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mary- 
land, and Alabama, because of a variety 
of hardgoods industries. 

¢ Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, chiefly because of a decline in 
textile industries. 

e West Virginia, Kentucky, Mon 
tana, Colorado, and Minnesota, because 
of troubles in mining. 

lhus you see the persisting unem- 
ployment as Murray Wernick, Federal 
Reserve Board economist, sees it: “A 
cluster of localized problems rather than 
a general problem.” Last week, BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters all over the country 
tried to iso'ate the key factors in each 
locality. 
¢ Detroit—Ini Michigan's auto centers, 
for example, employment has been slid- 
ing not just during the recession but 
for at least five years, ever since defense 
production was cut off. Many factors 
have been at work: rising productivity, 
diversification in the auto industry, 
some flight of non-automotive plants 
to warmer climates. 

Employers say “business caution” has 
held down rehiring. They cite two 
reasons: (1) bad public relations if they 
have to lay off again after a brief time; 
(2) the steep cost of SUB and other 
fringe benefits that have been written 
into auto labor contracts. 

Primarily, though, rehiring has been 
slow because auto demand is tepid and 
workers simply aren’t needed in mass 
for extra shifts. 

Unemployment in Michigan is still 
well about last year’s rate. Employers 
and union leaders agree that even get- 
ting back to past peak levels of produc- 


tion would leave a sizable pool of men 


PRESS OPERATOR Steve Rozboril, 38, 
worked 20 years for same company; then it 
folded. Doesn’t think he could move to 
California and start over, as his brother did. 


made jobless by more efficient use of 
machines or better planning. 

For example, Chrysler Corp. reorgan- 
ized all its machine shops in the Detroit 
area into one new shop; only 400 of 
the 1,400 workers in the Dodge ma 
chine shop found jobs in the new opera- 
tion. In another plant, back-to-back 
lines of drill presses were turned to 
face each other across an aisle wher 
one man can operate two machines, 
eliminating half the work crew. 

Only two years ago, the United 
Auto Workers had 1.4-million mem- 
bers at work nationally; now it has less 
than 1-million. 
¢ Philadelphia—In the Philadelphia 
area, production has climbed a dot but 
employment has improved little. Busi- 
nessmen admit they’re being cautious 

“Why shouldn’t we be?” asks a 
spokesman for an appliance manufac 
turer. ““The consumer is—he certainly 
isn’t going overboard. And suppose 
autos are in for another bad year. Be- 
sides, we are expecting a steel strike.” 

Manufacturers of hardgoods are doing 
the least hiring, are getting more pro- 
duction out of reduced work forces. 
“People are scared and are working 
harder to keep their jobs,” says one 
man. And they are being worked longer 
hours. 

This can go on, business economists 
say, only so long, perhaps only until the 
last half of the year. ‘Even then, though, 
they don’t expect the free and easy 
hiring of pre-recession days. 
¢ Rest of Pennsylvania—Over-all, Penn 
sylvania is still one of the worst hit 
states with about 10% out of work. 

In most depressed areas—Altoona, 
Erie, Johnstown, Scranton, and Wilkes- 
Barre—unemployment runs about 12%. 
Some of this is chronic unemployment. 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre are centers 
of the anthracite coal region, Altoona 
has the Pennsylvania RR shops, Johns- 
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MASTER MECHANIC Leon Elstner, came 
from Montreal last June but can’t get job, 
says “49 is too old for U.S.” Has gone 
through most of his savings. 


town is a steel town, Erie produces 
heavy machinery. 

Pittsburgh, of course, is in a ferment 
about unemployment, with a critical 
labor negotiation fast approaching. The 
steel companies argue that rising pro- 
ductivity has been achieved without 
causing real job losses—only a slowing of 
growth in their work forces. Pres. David 
McDonald of the United Steelworkers 
stresses that 155,000 USW members 
were jobless last April and that about 
100,000 are still unemployed. 

In 1958, McDonald says, steel em- 
ployed 411,565 hourly paid workers— 
an average of 14% less than in 1937— 
vet steel shipments in 1958 ran 56% 
higher than in 1937. 
¢ Cleveland—In the Cleveland area, 
there’s unemployment in the machine 
tool industry chiefly because volume 
of machine orders hasn’t followed the 
general comeback of the economy. 
Because the industry is predominantly 
job shop, there hasn’t been much in- 
crease in productivity to eliminate 
workers. When capital spending snaps 
back, the jobs will be there. 
¢ California—On the face of it, Cali- 
fornia’s worst labor troubles are over. 
Employment has returned to pre-reces- 
sion highs. Even here, though, signs 
of the new technological unemployment 
are showing up, especially in the air- 
craft industry and its suppliers. 

Even if total spending on defense 
remains near its Korea peak, techno- 
logical unemployment seems bound to 
increase in the aircraft industry: 

¢ Planes are giving way to missiles 
as the big procurement items, and mis- 
siles require fewer workers than aircraft 
do for the same dollar volume. 

¢ Defense hardware is being or- 
dered in smaller quantities. It requires 
a smaller but more skilled work force; 
research and development make up a 
higher proportion of product value. 
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¢ Commercial aircraft show a 
similar trend. Each new jet transport 
does the work of several piston-engined 
airliners that it replaces, so fewer planes 
will be built. In the first 10 years after 
World War II, for example, Douglas 
Aircraft Co. built an average of 100 
transport planes a year; now it has 
orders for only 140 jet liners, to be 
delivered over the next three years or so. 


lll. Drawing Conclusions 


From the mass of reports from 
around the country, several general con- 
clusions can be drawn: 

¢ Employers are unusually cautious 
about rehiring workers they have laid 
off. The recession forced them to make 
changes to cut cost—and jobs; the in- 
creasing burden of labor costs per 
worker, including fringe benefits, dis- 
courages them from hiring as many 
people as they might like. 

¢ The public’s lack of enthusiasm 
for autos and other durables continues 
to depress metalworking industries. 

¢ Despite the nation’s march to 
peak levels of income and consump 
tion, capital spending still hasn’t re- 
vived. That’s because excess capacity 
is hanging over industry from the reces- 
sion, particularly in the heavy goods 
industries east of the Mississippi. 

¢ The rapid advance in technology, 
both increases output per worker and 
cuts down employment of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers (a large pro- 
portion of whom are Negroes). 
¢ Service Industries Next—So far, ad- 
vances in productivity have been 
concentrated in the goods-producing 
industries (manufacturing, mining, con- 
struction, agriculture), giving them 
more and more output with fewer work- 
ers (charts, right). 

Meanwhile, employment in the serv- 
ice industries (trade, finance, transpor- 
tation, public utilities, government, and 
such miscellaneous services as domestic 
work, teaching, hospital work) con- 
tinued its long and relentless climb. 

Now, however, automation and ad- 

vanced techniques have spread to these 
industries, and they may not be able 
to create as many jobs as they have in 
the past. They're just about holding 
their own at the moment in number 
of employees. 
e One Growth Area—The one real 
growth area on the job front is among 
the professions—scientists, engineers, 
highly trained people of all kinds. 

Within manufacturing employment 
(chart, right), you can see the rise 
of so-called nonproduction jobs, pushed 
by new emphasis on research and de- 
velopment, even as production jobs 
decline. The U.S. is in the full swing 
of its “brainpower revolution” (BW— 
Apr.27’57,p176). 

Shifts in the employment market are 


going to put a high premium on educa- 
tion, retraining, and other measures to 
upgrade workers into new jobs. 

Labor Dept. experts don’t expect 
geographical mobility to 
much to reducing unemployment 
Mainly, it is young male workers wh 
will shift from one region to anothe: 
others are bound by families, homes, 
and other community ties. At present 
geographical mobility ‘wouldn't help 
much. No area is expanding fast, and 
most already have a surplus of labor 

Basically, where rising productivit 
can be expected to increase pressure 
in a search for ways to multiply the 
nation’s total demand for goods and 
services, to keep the whole labor for 
employed. And if demand can’t 
increased, there'll be still more a 
a shorter work week. 
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PERSONAL TALKS between Britain’s Macmillan (left) and Khrushchev began on a 
warm note, took on a Siberian chill after the Soviet Premier lashed out at the West. 


Odds on a Berlin Compromise 


Khrushchev’s acceptance of a foreign ministers’ meet- 


ing raises hopes that a war crisis in Germany can be averted. 


But test of nerves lies ahead. 


I'his week, tension over Berlin eased 
slightly—after building up to the highest 
pitch since the Quemoy crisis last fall. 
Moscow’s conditional acceptance of a 
foreign ministers’ meeting gives Wash- 
ington a feeling that a compromise will 
be found short of war. 

It was Nikita Khrushchev’s belliger- 
ent speech while Prime Minister Mac- 
millan was in Moscow that put Wash- 
ington’s nerves on edge. In the midst 
of private talks with Macmillan, the 
Soviet Premier brutally rejected the 
West’s proposal for a Big Four foreign 
ministers’ meeting on Germany, calling 
instead for a summit meeting. Khrush- 
chev also threatened war if the West 
tried to maintain its garrisons in Berlin 
by force. 

Then last Monday’ Khrushchey 
seemed to back down slightly. Although 
he attached unpalatable conditions for 
a foreign ministers’ meeting in April, 
he did agree—in notes to Washington, 
London, and Paris—that such a meeting 
could be held prior to a summit con- 
ference. 

This was one of the last-minute re- 
sults of the Khrushchev-Macmillan talks. 
Even so, the British Prime Minister 
returned to London with a graver view 
of the Berlin crisis than he had had 
before his trip. He now is convinced 
that the Russians are fiercely determined 
to consolidate their hold over Eastern 
Europe, including Berlin. Macmillan 
will stress this fact during his upcoming 
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visits to Paris, Bonn, and Washington. 
e What’s Ahead—A tentative but 
fairly firm consensus already has been 
reached in Washington on the probabk 
course of events during the next few 
months. It’s based on what we've al- 
ready seen of Khrushchev’s seesaw tac- 
tics—and it forecasts a ticklish, even 
scary, period ahead: 

¢ Foreign ministers’ talks are al- 
most certain, and a summit conference 
is possible at some stage. Differences 
over the agenda and make-up almost 
certainly will be compromised. 

¢ Chances of any important agree- 
ment coming out of negotiations are 
just about nil. Khrushchev has all but 
ruled out any serious effort to come to 
terms with the West on German re- 
unification—the key to any major East- 
West settlement in Germany. In fact, 
this week he made the opening moves 
toward signing a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany, which would rule 
out German reunification for the fore- 
seeable future. 

¢ Negotiations will postpone the 
final showdown at least until the May 
27 deadline set by Khrushchev for the 
transfer of Soviet occupation powers to 
the East Germans. But then there could 
be a dangerous test of strength over 
Berlin—perhaps the most dangerous 
since the beginning of the cold war. If 
and when Moscow renounces the post- 
war agreements giving the Allies free 
access to the city, there could be an 


armed clash between Western and East 
German troops somewhere along the 
land or air routes to Berlin. 

¢ Bare Bones—Stripped of all the tech- 
nical complexities, the West’s problem 
comes down to this: We are committed 
to two fundamental objectives in West 
Berlin—maintaining our right of free 
access to the city and maintaining the 
principle of four-power responsibility 
for the future of Berlin and of the two 
Germanies. Failure to stand firm on 
these two points, Washington believes, 
would lead inevitably to recognition of 
the East German regime, accepting the 
permanent division of Germany, con- 
solidating Soviet domination of Eastern 
Europe, and weakening the Allies in 
Western Europe 

¢ Compromises—The critical question, 
of course, is how far Khrushchev calcu- 
lates he can force the Allies along this 
road without provoking a military re- 
iction 

All sorts of compromises are con- 
ceivable. Khrushchev could turn over 
formal control of the access routes to 
Berlin to the East Germans but restrain 
them from using their new power to 
harass Allied traffic. He could permit 
the East Germans to impede land traf- 
fic but not air traffic, thus giving the 
Allies a chance to buy time at least with 
nother airlift. He could transfer phvysi- 
cal controls to the East Germans but 
recognize them as agents of the Soviet 
Union. Thus, he would retain ultimate 
Soviet responsibility, and the West 
would deal with the East Germans on 
the same basis thev have dealt with the 
Russians in the past. 

Allied statesmen for their part are 
prepared to be flexible in this area of 
possible compromise so long as they can 
keep their garrisons in Berlin and con- 
tinue to hold the Soviets accountable 
for any infringement of their rights. 
They probably even would be willing to 
curtail some Allied espionage and pro- 
paganda activities in Berlin on a re- 
ciprocal basis, perhaps under an agree- 
ment supervised by the United Nations. 
¢ Tight Rope—But will Khrushchev 
compromise short of the brink of war? 
Some U.S. officials and a few Congress- 
men fear that he won’t. But the official 
Washington view is that he will avoid 
serious risks of war over Berlin. What 
he’s doing is probing for weakness and 
disunity in the West to see how far we 
will back down. 

If the West sticks to its position and 
refuses to be panicked into appease- 
ment, Washington feels, Khrushchev 
eventually will accept what gains he 
can get. He will be satisfied with a 
formal transfer of authority to East 
Germany and possibly a summit con- 
ference. Then he will permit the crisis 
to die down until he sees a chance to 
shake the West with another probing 
operation in Berlin or elsewhere. 
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A Miss—But Still a Hit 


Pioneer IV, the nation’s fifth try at a moon shot, didn’t 
land on target, but in soaring toward orbit around the sun as an 
artificial planet it scored a triumph anyway. 


Streaking past the moon at the disap- 
pointing but still respectably close dis- 
tance of 37,000 miles, Pioneer IV this 
week was about to become the first U.S. 
artificial planet to go into orbit around 
the sun. It will go into orbit March 17. 
As a vindication of the nation’s rocket 
knowhow, the fifth moon shot attempt 
was unquestionably a major success 
Some of its triumphs: 

¢ The vehicle toting the gold- 
plated cone attained a speed of 24,791 
mph., 206 mph. faster than necessary 
to escape the earth’s gravitational pull. 

e After a couple of false starts on 
preceding nights, the launching went 
like clockwork. The Army’s crews at 
Cape Canaveral didn’t need any of the 
10-minute delay permissible in case of 
countdown snags. 

¢ Throughout the early days of the 
flight, radio signals came in loud and 
clear. As a result, scientists got their 
first complete record of radiation be- 
tween the moon and the earth and be- 
yond. The radio was powered by a 
mercury battery with a 90-hr. life. 
¢ Disappointment—Scientifically, the 
only complaints were that Pioneer IV 
didn’t actually hit the moon and that it 
wasn’t big enough to carry more re- 
cording instruments. The Redstone 
rocketeers supervising the launching 
didn’t really think a direct hit could be 
scored, but they aimed the vehicle that 
way anyway. The nose cone had been 
sterilized so as not to contaminate the 
moon’s surface if they were lucky 
enough to hit it. If Pioneer missed, a 
photo-electric sensing device would reg- 
ister the intensity a light reflected by 
the moon at close range. 

However, because of a slight naviga- 
tional error, the shot missed the moon 
by 37,000 miles. Since the photo-elec- 
tric cell would only work within 20,000 
miles, it didn’t go into action. 
¢ Easy Mistake to Make—It’s not hard 
to explain the error. An almost in- 
finitesimal mistake in calculating either 
the launching rocket’s maximum speed 
or its angle of fire is vastly multiplied 
when you get 236,000 miles from the 
earth. For example, if you miscalculate 
speed 4 of 1%, it will make a 4-hour 
difference in rendezvous time with the 
moon. Since the moon is moving all 
the time at 2,000 mph., this adds up 
to an 8,000-mile error in marksmanship. 

In addition, it’s difficult to aim prop- 
erly at the moon from 240,000 to 
250,000 miles away. The moon is 2,000 
miles in diameter, but on earth-bound 
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navigation equipment it shows up as a 
dot 4 of 1 degree wide. 

¢ Pioneer vs. Mechta—Compared to 
Mechta, the Soviet artificial planet, 
Pioneer IV is puny indeed. The Rus- 
sians Claimed Mechta carried an 800-lb. 
instrument payload; Pioneer I'V is trans- 
porting only 13.5 Ib. The fundamental 
reason for the difference is that the Rus- 
sians used for the first-stage launching 
vehicle an ICBM—probably a T-3 or T-4 
—with a thrust of well over 500,000 Ib., 
while the U.S. employed a Jupiter 
IRBM with a thrust of approximately 
150,000 Ib. 

Because of the greater thrust in their 
first-stage rocket, the Soviets probably 
needed a total of two or, at the most, 
three stages for Mechta. Pioneer IV 
had four. With each additional rocket 
stage, every error in navigation is in- 
creased geometrically. 

In addition, the Pioneer IV rockets 
probably didn’t have such ultra-precise 
navigation gear as the Russian T-3 car- 
ries. Most observers think the T-3, like 


the U.S. Titan, has an inertial guid 
ance system capable of putting a wat 
head within a mile or two of target from 
5,000 miles away. In Pioneer IV, a 
much more elementary and less accurat« 
form of radio guidance was employed 
e Catching Up—According to the cur 
rent schedule of U.S. moon shots, how 
ever, these disadvantages should soon 
be overcome. No more shots using 
either the Thor or Jupiter IRBMs have 
been authorized. The next round wil 
undoubtedly utilize the Atlas, the first 
U.S. ICBM, with a record of success 
ful 5,000-mile firings, or the ‘Titan 
another ICBM, with a thrust of about 
350,000 Ib. and a more sophisticated 
guidance system. 

As preparation for shots at Venu 
a high-altitude earth satellite dubbed 
Able III is scheduled for launching 
Apr. 15 or thereabouts. ‘The space 
probers will shoot toward Venus about 
June 3 and try to orbit the planet 
day or so later. There might also be 
shot a Mars in mid-April, when it will 
be in a favorable position. 

There may be one surprise for the 
space scientists. ‘Trackers are still hunt 
ing for Discoverer I, the first U.S. pola 
satellite to be fired from Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Calif., and they nov 
speculate that it may have gone int 
orbit around the sun a few days ahead 
of Pioneer IV. If so, it was accidental 


Writeoff Rules May Stay Unchanged 


Treasury officials are having some second thoughts 
about updating depreciation rates in Bulletin F. 


After three years of trying to modern- 
ize its guide to depreciation rates for 
tax purposes, the Treasury Dept. may 
scrap the whole project. 

It may decide to retain the present 
schedules, as originally published 17 
years ago in the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s Bulletin F. Yet such a decision 
would in itself lead to gradual aban- 
donment of Bulletin F as a guide to 
taxpayers and Internal Revenue agents. 
e¢ Why It’s Doomed—F or two reasons, 
the guide would inevitably become less 
and less important to the corporations 
and individuals who wrestle with the 
problem of depreciation: 

e Treasury officials admit that the 
present Bulletin F is outmoded. It does 
not even list hundreds of items that 
have been adopted by industry in the 
past 17 years. If efforts to modernize 
it are shelved, the bulletin will become 
steadily less applicable as still more 
new types of machinery and equipment 


are — 

e For years, IRS officials have 
been trying to wean revenue agents away 
from using Bulletin F as an absolute 
standard of useful lives for productive 


equipment. They have been stressing 
to agents—and to taxpayers—that actual 
usage by the property owner takes 
precedence over anything in Bulletin ! 

Officials feel that this campaign is get 
ting results and that, if nothing is 
done to rebuild the usefulness of the 
old schedules, agents will rely less and 
less on the printed guide. 

¢ New View—The Treasury Dept.’s new 
attitude toward Bulletin F was disclosed 
last week by Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Un 
der Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of tax matters, in a speech to the 
Tax Executives Institute in Washing 
ton. 

One fear of top Treasury officials is 
that a modernization of Bulletin | 
would restore it to its old importance 
in the minds of revenue agents, thus 
make it more difficult for businessmen 
to get the faster depreciation rates they 
now obtain in many cases. 

Many officials in direct charge of tax 
collecting, however, are still arguing for 
the revised bulletin. They say revenue 
agents need some sort of guide to the 
average life of equipment as a check 
on the claims of taxpayers. 
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Cash Abounds in Company Tills 


This is already happening in some areas, 


@ Most corporations are in a position to gloat over 
their cash on hand, for the first time in several years. 


@ Because of the bulging purses, there will be less 
tax borrowing this year, and internal financing will suffice 


in many cases for building up inventories and capital spending. 


@ A good many corporations are even able to lend 
money—at least in the short-term market. 


Corporations are flush with cash, 
flusher than they have been at any 
time over the past few years. They will 
do less borrowing this year, and for a 
while they even may be substantial 
lenders. 

This is the main conclusion from a 
nationwide survey of 200 corporate 
treasurers by BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
this week. In city after city, five out of 
every six corporations report that their 
cash positions are better than in either 
1958 or 1957, and in some cases the 
best ever. 

The highly liquid state corporations 
are enjoying means that borrowing to 
meet March tax bills will be smaller than 
it was last year or the year before. Some 
corporations say that they will not be 
borrowing because their tax bills are 
much smaller. But a much greater 
number say they won’t be borrowing 
because they not only have the cash 
to meet tax payments but have plenty 
more besides. 
¢ Cash at Work—In fact, most corpora- 
. tions will not be borrowing at the 
banks or in the capital market for any 
purposes, at least over the next few 
months. Most of them report that 
they have the wherewithal both for 
building up inventories and for any 
capital spending they want to do. Far 
from being borrowers this spring, many 
corporations expect to be putting their 
cash to work by investing in short-term 
Treasury obligations and other short- 
term securities. 

The fact that the corporations will 
be willing buyers of government securi- 
ties eases the immediate problem of 
the Treasury, for it means that the 
Treasury will not have to sell its debt 
to the banks—a practice that is po- 
tentially inflationary. But because cor- 
porate treasurers are mainly interested 
in short-term investments, the Treasury 
still faces a problem when the obliga- 
tions it sells mature. By that time, it 
is unlikely that the corporations will 
still boast cash surpluses. 

That’s because ig ipa normally 
cannot continue to pile up cash over 
a lengthy period. tne present accu- 
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mulation is not unusual at this par- 
ticular stage of the business cycle— 
after business activity has recovered 
from recession lows but before it takes 
off for brand-new highs. At this point, 
corporations are improving their li- 
quidity because their costs are down 
while business is good. The result is 
higher profit margins and larger cash 
returns. 

¢ Trend Reversed—A year ago, the posi- 
tion was much different. Then, corpo- 
rations had swollen inventories and high 
costs. With sales falling off, they were 
getting very little cash in the till. A 
great many companies had to borrow 
money to meet their tax bills and pro- 
vide working capital. 

But the last 12 months have brought 
an astonishing reversal. Faced with fall- 
ing sales, companies scaled down inven- 
tories and cut costs sharply. When sales 
started rising, there was no rush to ac- 
cumulate new inventories. Instead, 
business kept down both production 
costs and inventories. And many com- 
panies proudly report that they 
have paid off the loans they made last 
year. 

For example, one big capital equip- 
ment outfit in Milwaukee says its cash 
position is now “a lot better,” cites the 
fact that it has much more cash than it 
did last year, plus a big wad of Treasury 
securities that it has bought lately. A 
growing California electronics company 
says that it “feels comfortable” with its 
cash position, which can now support 
capital expansion. 
¢ Too Much Money—In fact, some 
companies complain that they have too 
much cash on hand. This was true of 
a California utility and a manufacturer 
in New York. They both said that it is 
unprofitable to be holding cash or even 
short-term investments. One added: 
“We're not doing our job if we can’t 
make more than you can get on a 
Treasury bill.” 

It’s probable that corporate liquidity 
will not show much more improvement. 
And sometime soon, it will start to fade. 
For as sales rise, inventories will be in- 
creased, which will take fresh funds. 


but it is not general. 

¢ Immune to Fed—Still, 
corporations have funds of their own 
available, they will be relatively immune 


as long as 


to the Federal Reserve’s monetary 
policies. This was largely the case in 
1955, when the Fed started its squeeze 
on the banking system. Business paid 
it no heed because it had its own funds 
to spend. But by 1956, the corpora- 
tions were trekking to banks for borrow- 
ings. 

This may happen again. If sales 
continue to increase, businesses will 
probably start selling investments to 
pay for investments and will have to eat 
into their cash positions for working 
capital. It is doubtful that they will 
allow themselves to reach the illiquid 
positions of 1957 and early 1958. In- 
stead, they will probably be back to the 
banks to borrow. 
¢ Change Coming—Just when this 
new turnabout will come is hard to say. 
Most corporate treasurers are basking in 
the rare luxury of large cash positions, 
and are hoping that it will last. But a 
lot of companies will be facing bigger 
wage bills and other costs—including 
higher tax bills, And a lot more will 
want to start new capital projects. So 
there may be a real paring down of 
cash positions before the year is out. 

Some corporate officials reveal that 
the banks are coming to them with 
invitations to borrow. But few con- 
cerns are taking advantage of the offers. 
Explains one Midwest manufacturer: 
“We'll go to the banks when we need 
to, not before.”” And a Southern com- 
pany explains: “We're paying off our 
loans because we know we will have to 
borrow more in the future.” 

This stand-offish attitude may change 
if there is a stiffening in money rates 
brought about by further tightening 
action by the Fed. While the banks 
are unlikely to raise their rates as long 
as demand for credit is so slim, any 
rise in demand, or squeeze on the sup- 
ply, is sure to bring higher rates. This 
may lead to the kind of anticipatory 
borrowings that occurred in 1957, when 
corporations went out to get funds 
because they feared rising rates and a 
dwindling supply. 
¢ Invested Up—A surprising number of 
companies are keeping most of their 
cash invested. For example, a steel 
company in the Midwest reports that 
“we have $3-million in governments 
right now, while last year we had none.” 
Similarly, a New England manufacturer 
says it has bought $5-million in Treasury 
obligations, and will buy more. And a 
majority of the corporations queried in 
New York said that they plan to add 
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to their Treasury holdings this year, 
while only one was selling. A batch of 
companies headquartered in Pittsburgh 
is investing in Treasury securities over 
the short term. 

This investment trend should mean 
that open-market interest rates: will 
be fairly stable over the short term. 
But here again, the situation may change 
very quickly. For if business improves, 
the first thing corporations will do to 
raise money will be to sell their in- 
vestments. 
¢ Long-Term Caution—Generally, most 
corporate treasurers expect improving 
sales. But they are still showing extreme 
caution about their longer-range plans. 
For the most part, they think that the 


capital spending projects now on the 
books can be paid for out of retained 
carnings and cash on hand. Few speak 
in terms of increasing their spending 
plans as yet, but they say they hope 
that internal sources will support most 
of any increase. 

It will take a new burst of capital 
spending to bring about a new wave of 
long-term borrowings. There is no 
sign that such a buildup is coming, but 
it may emerge later in the year when 
present capacity is more fully utilized. 
As it now stands, though, a majority 
of companies contemplating spending 
on new plant and equipment claim 
they will be able to stay out of the 
capital market. 


U.S. Air Navigation Plan Adopted 


As official equipment for civilian airways, it wins out 
over British system, but the fight may not be over. 


Guiding an airliner down through 
the murk to a safe landing is a nerve- 
racking business for all concerned, es 
pecially where air space is crowded as 
it is around major city airports (New 
York’s four handle more than 2,000 
planes a day). For the past year or so, 
the nerve strain has been aggravated by 
an international squabble over rival ra- 
dio navigation systems. 

Last week, in Montreal, the Interna- 

tional Civil Aviation Organization 
whose job it is to adopt worldwide 
standards—voted in favor of the U.S. 
system over one backed by the British 
Commonwealth. But Canada says flatly 
that it won’t be bound “at this time” 
by the ICAO ruling, and other coun- 
tries are unhappy, too. 
e Setting Standards—The purpose of 
ICAO’s adoption of equipment for in- 
ternational use on planes and airways 
is (1) to standardize methods and (2) 
to assure nations and airlines of a period 
when they can be sure their equipment 
won't be outmoded by a sudden change 
of system. 

Under present rules, the U.S. VOR 
(very high frequency omnirange) radio 
navigation system, which guides pilots 
by a radio beam, is in effect until 1965. 
The issue at the Montreal meeting was 
whether ICAO should simply adopt 
an improved version of this system 
through 1975 or should plan to switch 
to Britain’s more advanced but more 
complicated Decca Navigation System. 

The improved U.S. system offers a 
refined VOR plus DMET (distance 
measuring equipment that’s compatible 
with TACAN, the military navigation 
system). It combines the radio beam 
with a means of telling the pilot how 
far he is from the radio beacon that’s 
guiding him in. The Decca setup, on 
the other hand, automatically interprets 
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data from several radio stations to pin- 
point the plane’s position on a map 
that unrolls in the cockpit. 

¢ Millions at Stake—Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment orders hinged 
on ICAO’s decision, and both sides got 
bitter as the vote approached. British 
newspapers led the pro-Decca campaign 
with angry predictions of foul play by 
the U.S. supporters. Meanwhile, air- 
lines with heavy investments in VOR 
equipment were horrified at the thought 
of a switch to Decca. 

The U.S. argued that it already has 
712 VOR radio beacons that would be 
useless if a change was voted. 

The International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Assns. came out in favor of 
a visual presentation system, which 
Decca is. But a French delegate for the 
International Air Transport Assn., with 
87 member airlines, struck the most 
telling blow against Decca. He said 
airlines had found that the Decca sys- 
tem produces no useful information be- 
tween 30% and 40% of the time. Brit- 
ish delegates retorted that Decca had a 
proven reliability of 90% to 97%, but 
the damage had been done. 
¢ The Vote—On a motion to adopt the 
VOR-DMET system, 20 countries 
voted yes, four (Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand) voted no, and 12 
abstained. 

The number of abstentions, along 
with Canada’s declared rebellion against 
the outcome, suggests that the bickering 
may continue for several more years. 
Overcrowding of the airways and air- 
port approaches is bound to get worse 
—nearly 87,000 planes of all types are 
flying today in the U.S., but the num- 
ber is expected to be up to 104,000 by 
1965. As traffic gets heavier, debate 
about traffic control can be expected 
to heat up. 


Full Disclosure 


.. . of fringe benefits 
is required for almost all siz- 
able U.S. companies by Apr. | 
under new federal law. 
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As if the flood of federal tax forn 
due Apr. 15 weren’t agony enough 
businessmen this year face another A 
day of reckoning. By Apr. 1, 

250,000 companies—just about « 
U.S. concern of any size—must fl 
with the Labor Dept. detailed descrij 
tions of their fringe benefit program: 
The picture above shows samples of th 
forms required. 

The requirement was contained 
last year’s Disclosure Act, passed 
Congress in an effort to stop abusé 
the management of welfare and pension 
funds, particularly by labor. But it 
applies to business as well as to unions 

So far, however, neither business no 
government is geared to handle the 
deluge of paperwork that will result 
For one thing, Congress did not spell 
out how the Labor Dept. should imple 
ment the law. Most companies have 
yet to hear of the required reports 
though Labor is frantically mailing out 
notices. Some help came last week 
from an American Management Assn 
conference on the subject, attended by 
700 executives. Many trade organiza 
tions have prepared guidebooks to assist 
their aenber in complying with the 
new law. Banks and insurance com 
panies are also grooming themselves to 
advise customers. 
¢ Who Must File—The law demands 
reports on any benefit plan covering 
more than 25 employees if the com- 
pany’s activities even “affect’’ interstate 
commerce—roughly the same test of 
jurisdiction used in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Almost every tvpe of fringe benefit 
must be described, whether it’s health 
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insurance, a pension program, deferred 
compensation, profit sharing, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, or sick 
leave. 

The details of each plan must be 
fled by Apr. 1 on Form D-1 by the 


idministrator of the fund. In addition, 
the administrator must submit what 
amounts to an annual report from every 
plan, on Form D-2, for which the dead- 
line is somewhat more flexible. 
¢ Expert Aid—The advice at the AMA 
conference on the new law was that 
use of the government’s form is not 
mandatory. But the D-1 report must 
include 

¢ Wording of the contract of 
argaining agreement or trust document 
Or whateve T in writing governs operation 
f the plan 

¢ A schedule of the benefits pro- 
ded under the plan 

¢ Details of the procedure to be 
followed in filing a claim. 
If a company is pinched for time, 
should dispatch this information, 
plus a general description of the busi- 
ness and the administrator’s name, to 
the Labor Dept 


orm D-2 requires some pretty de- 


} 


; 


tailed financial information about the 
plans. But this report isn’t due until 
120 days after the end of the first 


»olicy vear coming to a close after Jan. 1, 
1959. A “policy year” is the vear on 
which the plan operates—fiscal or calen- 
dar. Plan administrators can apparent]; 
decide which to use. If thev elect 
the calendar vear, the first annual re- 


port won't fall due until May 1, 1960. 
¢ Questions—Most of the questions 
about the law involve uncertainties as 
to its application. But perhavs the 
most vexing is who must file the reports. 
(he law gives the responsibility to the 
plan’s administrator, defined as the 
person who actively controls disposi- 
tion of the funds. But there’s consider- 
able doubt who controls the funds in 
many cases, such as in plans run jointly 
by union and management, insured 
plans, and trusteed plans when the 
trustee receives some of his orders from 
1 company. 

In any case, it’s certain that the re- 
ports will be a new clerical burden for 
U.S. companies. Most of the execu- 
tives at the AMA mecting felt that for 
them the problem was mainly to as- 
semble in one place data they already 
have available. Smaller businessmen, 
though, may have to keep entirely new 
records. 
¢ Open Files—Once the information 
gets to Washington, it will be open 
for public inspection by anvone curious, 
including unions and other government 
bodies. This will be a boon for econ- 
omists and other students, because it 
will be the first time that statistics on 
pension funds, profit-sharing _ plans, 


and the like will be available in one 
place. 

The law also requires companies on 
request to supply at least a summary 
of their reports to any covered employee. 
Employees are given power to demand 
that this be done. 





Europe’s Coal Crisis Takes Violent Turn 


The coal crisis in Western Europe, 
simmering since mid-February, boiled 
into violence last week. Most of Bel- 
gium’s 112,000 miners protested Brus- 
sels’ decision to close six out of nine 
heavily subsidized, “uneconomic” pits 
near the French frontier. Miners over- 
turned cars, stopped traffic on main 
roads, tacked up signs proclaiming: 
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“We want bread for our children.” 
The strike ended after promises of new 
jobs for 4,500 miners to be laid off. 
The six-nation Coal & Steel Com- 
munity now is preparing production 
and import quotas to cope with its coal 
glut. Coal at pitheads amounts to 
nearly 25-million tons against 7-mil- 
lion a year ago. 





Steel Imports . . . 


. .. for Chicago are due 
in volume for first time, as big 
Seaway ships line up for rush, 
and mills can‘t meet demand. 


When the St. Lawrence Seaway ice 
breaks by mid-April, you'll likely see 
some of the waiting 5,000-ton ships 
from heading for Chicago. 
And the first big ships—three times the 
tonnage of those sailing to Chicago 
last year—will most likely be carrying 
foreign steel 

For this will be the first time since 
the pioneer Fjell Lines vessel sailed 
up the river from 1932 
that it will be economically feasible to 
introduce large quantities of foreign 
steel into the heart of the Midwestern 
market. So far this vear, at least 100,- 
000 tons have been ordered by Chicago 
distributors for delivery by June—and 
that’s equal to more than 15% of all 
steel imported into the U.S. in the 
like period of 1958. 
¢ Combination—A combination of fac- 
tors makes the threatened influx pos 
sible: 

e The 27-ft. Seaway channel depth 
(actually 21 ft. at time of opening) 
almost doubles the old 14-ft. depth. 

e Midwest steel mills, booked solid 
through the second quarter—and the 
Chicago steel market is a deficit area 
at capacity—can’t keep up with cus- 
tomer demand. 

e Fabricators balk at paying the 
warehouse premium on U.S.-made 
steel, are willing to use foreign steel if 
warehouse-guaranteed, or if close toler- 
ances for the product aren’t needed. 

¢ Foreign prices are almost all un- 
der mill prices even after passing 
through warehouses (one Chicago house 
advertised $6 a ton under on struc- 
turals, $30 below on bars). And a few 
fabricators deal directly with foreign 
mill representatives in New York, or 
warehouses directly with foreign mills. 
Foreign mills, still feeling recession 
effects until a couple of weeks ago, were 
willing to cut prices to sell. 

e Special Situation—The Chicago situ- 
ation is unique. It has been the only 
major U.S. market to escape an influx 
of foreign steel products, the last strong 
market for U.S. products such as 
barbed wire, nails, wire, fencing mesh. 
Last year, U.S. imports of these prod- 
ucts rose 20% for some, up to 100% 
for others. Yet Chicago’s total 1958 
steel imports were about 15,000 tons. 

But now Chicago suppliers for the 
first time feel their backs against the 
wall. One owner says he sent a man 
to France to order 15,000 tons for 
April delivery, which will come to mill 


overseas 


overseas in 
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price here, laments that “there’s noth- 
ing I can do about it because I need 
the steel.” Even two major distribu- 
tors—mostly tied to single mills—who 
disclaim any intention to go into im- 
ports put a good many hedges around 
the statement. 

¢ Increasing—Most of the steel ex- 
pected to flow into Chicago will come 
from Western Europe—notably France 
and the Benelux countries of Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg— 
and from Japan. If the price is right, 
a lot more will be coming than the 
100,000 tons already ordered by dis- 
tributors. How much individual fab- 
ricators have ordered isn’t known; but 
a Kansas City contractor, who is taking 
5,000 tons of concrete reinforcing bars 
and angles as an insurance policy, isn’t 
untypical. Most ‘steel buyers figure 
they can’t lose on their foreign steel 
hedge, whether there’s a strike or not. 

So far, bar mill products have been 
most affected by imports. Last year, 
it’s estimated, 51% of all barbed wire 
sold in the U.S., 20% of fencing, 
32% of nails and staples, 35% of bail- 
ing wire and bailing ties, and 18% of 
concrete reinforcing bars were foreign 
made. 

This week, four small steel com- 
panies—three of them in the Chicago 
area—asked the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion for higher tariffs on competing im- 
ports of steel wire products. The same 
companies are appealing to the courts 
an earlier commission turndown of a 
similar plea on imported barbed wire. 

There are some indications of a ris- 
ing influx of other products into the 
Chicago area. A full range of plates 
and galvanized sizes is scheduled on 
two ships due within 60 days: But 
chances of much sheet and galvanized 
coming in are slim, when you consider 
the risks of weather, sea damage, and 
inferior quality. 
¢ Doubts—Some steelmen remain skep- 
tical that the expected influx will actu- 
ally happen—though it wouldn't take 
more than 20 of the larger Seaway 
ships to deliver all the tonnage now 
ordered. And there are pitfalls—a ware- 
house takes a risk on getting delivery. 
If it has bought at a much lower price 
than mill here, the seller might “cheat 
the market’’—that is, pass up his original 
agreement in favor of a higher bidder. 
After Korea, less than half the steel 
promised was ever delivered. 

In any case, foreign mills are begin- 
ning to feel an increased domestic de- 
mand. ‘This has sent their prices up 
enough so that when you add duty 
and shipping costs, it’s about the same 
as U.S. mill prices. 

Steel’s union contract negotiations 
could change that again, though. Some 
industry brass figure the import flow 
will keep up if steel prices rise again 
after June 30. 
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Computer Runs Retinery Unit 


Daystrom and Universal Oil Products have developed 
an electronic system that can operate and control the most 


complex petroleum processing. 


A computer-controlled oil refining 
unit, which has been operating secretly 
for months on a pilot plant scale, 
took the oil industry and process con- 
trols makers by surprise this week. 

The computer-run system is a joint 
project of Daystrom, Inc.’s Systems 
Div., which manufactured the com- 
puter, and Universal Oil Products Co., 
which designed the process. The proj- 
ect emerges as a promising dark horse 
in the race to put petroleum processing 
under control of digital computers. 
¢ Impact—The operation of the pilot 
plant—which includes a_fractionating 
tower—is an important first in the field. 
The computer is demonstrating that it 
can “learn” to adjust the proctss con- 
tinually to optimum output according 
to product or economic standards. 

But of even greater long-range impor- 
tance is the announcement by Thomas 
Roy Jones, president of Daystrom, and 
D. W. Harris, chairman of UOP, that 
the companies will continue to co- 
operate on the development of systems 
for process control, and that Daystrom 
will be granted exclusive license for 
several years to manufacture, sell, and 
lease all control systems developed by 
UOP or by UOP and Daystrom in con- 
cert. 

* Members of the Team—The two 
companies make an imposing team. 
Daystrom, a newcomer to the computer 
field, is a leading manufacturer of elec- 
trical meters and electronic equipment. 
Its computer, with solid-state compo- 
nents (BW—Nov.22’58,p64), is among 
the most advanced units available for 
control purposes. Daystrom has yet to 
make its first penetration of the petro- 
leum processing field. But it has sold 
four computers to electric power plants. 
One is already in operation as a data 
reduction system at Louisiana Power & 
Light Co.’s Sterlington station. The 
fourth Daystrom unit in all probability 
will actually control a generating station. 

UOP, leader in the petroleum process 
design field, has developed processes 
that are licensed to several hundred 
producers (BW —Jan.11°58,p50). Last 
year, it collected over $10-million in 
royalties on its process licenses aloae. 
* Pooling Talents—Inking such an 
agreement with UOP puts Daystrom 
in an enviable spot. Marketing projec- 
tions suggest that by the mid-1960s the 
oil industry will spend about $100- 
million a year for computers alone. And 
computers amount to only 25% of the 
cost of most control systems. 


By pooling talents, the two compa 
nies hope to come up with improve 
ments on present oil refining and chem 
ical processes that will more than jus 
tify the cost of installing and operating 
computers. More important, they ar 
working on a series of promising new 
ccmputer-controlled processes for indus 
try. Such processes, for example, ma 
use higher temperatures, more clos 
controlled set points, or more sensiti 
and powerful catalysts. 
¢ Top Secret—The cooperative work 
between the two companies has been 
going on almost since Daystrom 
founded its Systems Div. in 1956. “| 
think it was one of the best kept in 
dustrial secrets,” says Chalmer Jones 
general manager of the division. “W< 
even had an arrangement so that ou 
men could pass back and forth between 
the plants without signing in, so n 
body would get suspicious.” ‘The com 
puter installation at UOP’s Des Plaines 
(Ill.) laboratory is still in an unmarked 
35-ft. trailer, where it has been in ope! 
ation for nearly a year. 

Says Jones, “We are able to make 
the announcement at this time becaus« 
we feel that the transducers, analytical 
equipment, and actuators are now avail 
able for controlling virtually all pro 
esses in the electric utility and petro 
leum-chemical processing field. We 
don’t manufacture all the equipment 
in fact, most of it is made by others 
Our specialty is relating it to the pro 
ess and control system. But we know 
that existing equipment will work in 
a system. Where existing equipment 
has not been adequate, we have modi 
fied existing products or made new ver 
sions ourselves.” 
¢ Experts—“Engineering and produc 
ing complex control systems takes ex 
perts in both fields,” adds Samuel M. 
Kinney, Jr., Daystrom’s secretary and 
counsel. “Daystrom Systems’ engineers 
can do a lot to make improvements on 
control techniques, but we aren't petro 
chemical specialists. To do the job 
right, we have to work with someone 
who knows processing. By working to- 
gether, we can develop systems that are 
best from both electronic and process- 
ing standpoints.” 

Also, by working with a company 
that, like UOP, has an established pat 
ent position in the petroleum field, 
Daystrom can expect good protection 
in the controls end—an area that is 
changing so fast that it’s difficult to 
establish who controls what. 
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In Business 


New York Airways Asks CAB Permission 


For Convertiplane Commuter Service 


Harried commuters to New York, squeezed between 
dwindling train service and clogged highways, got a 
ray of distant hope this week. New York Airways, Inc., 
announced plans for mass convertiplane service between 
suburban centers and points in Manhattan. 

The company plans to spend $10-million for five 65- 
passenger Fairey Rotodynes—revolutionary aircraft that 
take off vertically like a helicopter but fly cross-country 
like a conventional plane, at a 190 mph. top speed that 
almost doubles helicopter performance. 

New York Airways has asked CAB for permission to 
use the British-built convertiplanes and to land in the 
suburban towns. Delivery of the Rotodynes, which is 
contingent on a go-ahead from CAB, would not be 
until 1964; if the whole plan goes well, New York Air- 
ways intends to buy an additional 15 Rotodvnes. 

Meanwhile, commuters to New York’s downtown 
financial district saw more immediate relief when the 
Port Authority announced that a dock-top heliport just 
below Wall Street might be ready for operation this 
summer. 

2 a. * 


Small Car Rumors Cook Up Furiously; 


Dates and Even Names 


Small-car news is steaming so freely from under De- 
troit’s lid of silence that reporters suspect a smoke screen. 
his week’s rumors: 

On production: General Motors will tur out pilot 
models next month and may introduce them by August. 
Ford is delayed until December. Chrysler can’t get 
volume production before February. 

On names: Plymouth’s small car will be named the 
Falcon, says Pat Quinn, union chief at a plant where 
it may be produced. A company man says no name 
has been picked. Chevrolet engineers call their project 
Corvair (a combination of Corvette and Bel Air), but 
other names used by Chevy people include X-Project, 
Holden (to confuse it with the Australian small car), 
Kaydet, and (hold your hats) Chevrolittle. 


Private and Corporate Givers Increase 
Their Share of Higher Education Bill 


Private, corporate, and foundation gifts to higher 
education have jumped an average 29% in each of the 
past eight years. As a result, such gifts and the amounts 
produced by the colleges themselves last vear made up 
53% of the total amount spent on higher education; gov- 
ernmental sources contributed the remaining 47%. Eight 
years ago, the governmental share was 57%. 

These are among the conclusions of the Council for 
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Financial Aid to Education, Inc., in a report called 
“Where’s the Money Coming From?” The council pre- 
dicts that the governmental share will remain about the 
same for the next decade, paying about half of the $9-bil- 
lion costs expected in 1970. L ast year, spending from all 
sources ran a bit over $4.5-billion. 

Eight years ago, total college-university spending was 
only $2.4-billion. Of this, private and corporate sources 
provided a modest $258-million, compared with last year’s 
$85 3-million. 

In 1958, the colleges. themselves raised $904-million 
from tuition and fees, with another $346-million from the 
sale of ancillary services. Eight years earlier, the college 
contribution was $541-million. 

‘he council predicts that business will be increasingly 
generous to higher education, with last year’s estimated 
$136.5-million gifts due to expand to $500-million by 
1970, when the college enrollment is expected to reach 
6.4-million, compared with the present 3.6-million. 


High Court Dooms N. Y. Central Ferries, 
May Open Gate to More Commuter Cuts 


(he Supreme Court this week told the New York 
Central it could abandon its money-losing commuter 
ferries between New Jersey and New York City. 

Right away, the ruling means lost service for 10,000 
daily passengers; long-term, it can be a blow to un- 
counted other commuters, for the case was considered 
a test of the right of all railroads to drop losing services. 

In the past, such curtailments were in the bailiwicks 
of state public service commissions, which were generally 
chary of allowing services to be dropped. But last year, 
Congress gave the final say to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which as a rule is more sympathetic to 
the plaints of the carriers. ‘Ten other cutback pleas are 
already before the ICC, with more expected in the East. 

In the New York Central’s abandonment of the fer- 
ries was a cheery bit of irony.. The first Vanderbilt 
money—which later helped build the Central—was 
amassed by the old Commodore’s Hudson ferry services. 


There were other stirrings on the commuter-vs.-rail- 
roads front. The Jersey Central, which handles a daily 
10,000 Jersey-New York commuters, said it would seek 
a 60% boost in passenger fares in an effort to break even. 
And the New Haven RR plaintively said it would soon 
ask for higher fares—how much higher it didn’t say. 


Eisenhower Asks Radio Spectrum Study 


Pres. Eisenhower has asked Congress to authorize a 
five-man Presidential commission to recommend radio 
spectrum allocations. The move seems aimed at get- 
ting an Administration-dominated study rather than such 
a Congress-dominated group as the Commerce subcom- 
mittee study for which the House appropriated $150,000 
last week. The White House appears to fear that the 
subcommittee might get tough about the generous spec- 
trum space now allocated to the government and the 
military. 
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Hand the friendly AApa@ man your 





Casualty insurance “headaches”—and forget them! 


You can put away the aspirin the day the Ay sales rep- 
resentative goes to work on your insurance problems. 

For he has both the genuine interest and the know-how 
from experience to take care of your company’s complex 
insurance needs. Whether it’s Workmen’s Compensation, 
Liability or Group A & H—he can plan just the right amount 
of coverage for each exposure to loss—eliminating loop- 
holes and overlapping. 

Backing him up to give you the best insurance protec- 
tion at the lowest possible cost are other Ayy service spe- 
cialists: Production-minded Safety Engineers to cut down 
costly accidents . . . Claims Representatives (coast-to-coast) 
to handle cases quickly and fairly . .. Medical Specialists to 
help the injured recover faster and return to work sooner. 
To all these cost-cutting services add the savings opportu- 
nities through regular Ayy dividends (policyholders re- 
ceived nearly $8,500,000 in 1958). 

Now you can understand why so many companies have 
handed the friendly Ajy man their casualty insurance “*head- 


aches’’.* Why don’t you! American Mutual, Dept. BW-3 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. 








*“Keasbey & Mattison Company, ther Am policy- 
holder who profited through good safety experience, saved 
$441,386 in 8 years (difference between manval rates for 
this industry and rates actually paid) . . . gained another 


$78,500 through AM mutual dividends. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Your friendly Aj man can advise 
you on all your liability insurance needs 


A leading writer of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 
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PATROL 
PLANE 
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INTERCEPTOR MISSILES 
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1 High-flying patrol plane, 
perhaps atom-powered, will 
carry infrared detectors to track 
attacking missile as soon as it 
ew breaks out of atmosphere. 
Plane will alsocarry and launch 
long-range interceptor missiles. 


aks 


INFRARED 
DETECTOR 


+ 


12 Long-range radar stations now being 


\ built in Greenland and Alaska — and 

later in Scotland — will crosscheck infra- 

“red detection system. Radar is too un- 
‘ reliable to be used alone. 


3 At target area, short-range interceptor missiles will 


YA +) attempt to knock down ICBMs that get past main defenses. 


TARGET ARES 


The New Look of M 


Last week, the Army’s chief of staff, 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, told a Cali- 
fornia audience that “it is entirely pos- 
sible” to develop a system to protect 


the U.S. from missile attack, at “‘ac- 
ceptable” cost and within a “reason- 
able” time. From a source of such 


authority, these were encouraging words 
on a subject on which there has lately 
been much wringing of hands. 

The general’s comments reflect re- 
cent technical progress that may bring 
a breakthrough soon in the nation’s 
defenses against missiles. Until very 
recently, strategists and scientists alike 
feared there would be no feasible de- 
fense for the next decade anyway. In 
the meantime, the U.S. could retaliate 
against an ICBM attack, but chances 
were slim that it could stop any of the 
enemy missiles. Now the prospect is 
more hopeful—for a reasonably effec- 
tive defense against ICBMs, not this 
year or next, but not long thereafter. 
¢ Two-Pronged System—An ICBM 
bound on a 5,000-mile journey of as- 
sault would spend only about 30 min- 
utes en route. Because of the curvature 
of the earth, it can’t be observed by 
the defenders until it soars up above 
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the atmosphere—at least five minutes 
after launching. That leaves 20 minutes 
in which it must be spotted and inter- 
cepted if it is not to land on target. 

The assignment of doing that spot- 
ting and intercepting will probably go 
to a defense system such as the one 
illustrated above. Basically, the system 
would consist. of two parts: 

¢ Detection devices to warn of 
enemy missile launchings and _ locate 
the speeding missile. 

¢ Interceptor missiles to track and 
destroy the enemy missiles once 
spotted. 

For two years, the Defense Dept. 
has been busily pushing research to 
develop such a system. The studies 
include basic research on the upper 
atmosphere and more down-to-earth 
projects such as electronic methods of 
jamming the guidance systems of radio- 
controlled enemy missiles. Weapons 
for push-button retaliation are also in 
development. This year, the services 
will lay out at least $300-million for 
research, development, and production 
of such missile defense measures. 

Despite all this research effort, many 
scientists thought until recently that 


CONEEN 





issile Defense 


it would be impossible to find a reliable 
detection system for enemy missiles. 
Both of the conventional methods for 
spotting and tracking—radar and infra- 
red systems—had shortcomings. 


|. Far-Seeing Eyes 


Radar units transmit a beam of radio 
waves. If the beam encounters an ob- 
ject in its path, such as a ship, plane, 
or missile, it bounces back to its source, 
where it’s picked up by a receiver. 
I’'rom the time it takes to bounce back, 
you can judge distance from target. 

RCA and other companies working 
on radar have managed to extend its 
range to 3,000 miles. But the radar 
image of an object traveling faster than 
Mach 2 (1,500 mph.) is small and 
likely to blur. An ICBM whooshes 
along at speeds up to Mach 5 or Mach 
6. Another of radar’s vices is that its 
beam can be jammed. Oncoming en- 
emy missiles would almost certainly 
carry the necessary jamming devices. 
¢ Infrared Vision—By happy contrast, 
infrared tracking cameras can’t be 
jammed by man-made signals. An in- 
frared system consists simply of a re- 
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Packaging speed 
made this sale more profitable 
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Packaging speeds can either beef up or eat into your profits. WHY CELLOPHANE HAS THE POWER TO 


: MOVE MORE GOODS MORE PROFITABLY 
When a packaging material operates at less than top machine 5 
PURE TRANSPARENCY. Ce 


speed, you pay for extra packaging machinery you don't need. —_ 85 Your Product be its ow 


salesman. 
(PRODUCT - TAILORED PROTECTION 
No other film runs as fast as cellophane... turns out so many ackagerscan choose from over | 
types of Du Pont cellophane ! 


packages per machine-hour. Add this production edge to the the needs of their products 


WI HIGH-SPEED PACKAGING. Ce 
proven sales power of crystal-clear transparency, and you can __ phone operates at highest speed: 
runs efficiently on a wide variety of 
see why cellophane is the choice of so many cost-conscious —_Pskoving machinery. 
[V1 DESIGN VERSATILITY: Cellophane « 
“<< ” 7 
packagers. Cellophane can help you “buy your market” at lowest _ hee he oppearance of yours 


uct, permits virtually unlimited pack 


cost. For more information, call your Du Pont representative. °*° °°" “'¥%8 solo Printing 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware e+» THROUGH CHEMIST 





ceiver sensitive to the infrared rays 
given off by all objects at temperatures 
above absolute zero. Since it has no 
need for a transmitter, it’s both cheaper 
and more compact than radar. Its efh- 
ciency increases with the speed of the 
object it’s spotting. And it can’t be 
fooled about what it’s seeing, because 
every object emits unique electromag- 
netic (heat) waves. 

Infrared tracking cameras have al- 
ready been developed by the Perkin- 
Elmer Corp., Barnes Engineering Co., 
and Acrojet-General, among others, for 
use at Cape Canaveral, on shipboard, 
and along the South Atlantic missile 
firing range. But, unfortunately, infra- 
red has its drawbacks, too. It can’t see 
through rain or fog; so, to be effective 
as a warning system, it must be sta- 
tioned high above the weather, either 
on a plane or an orbiting satellite. More 
crucially, no infrared device yet an- 
nounced can determine the distance of 
a target. This failing has made it un- 
workable for combating missiles. 
¢ Steps Ahead—However, several top- 
sccret Pentagon programs are in pursuit 
of answers to these quandaries, and 
some answers may be emerging. 

Researchers have developed several 
promising new exotic materials for the 
“sensing eyes” or domes of infrared 
systems. These materials would be able 
to distinguish much more precisely be- 
tween the clectromagnetic waves em- 
anating from different objects. Two of 
the possibilities already announced are 
man-made sapphire and barium fluo- 
ride. Companies working in the field 
include Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Linde Div. of Union Carbide Corp., 
Eastman Kodak, Texas Instruments, 
Bulova Watch Co., Baird-Atomic, Inc., 
Perkin-Elmer, Corning Glass, Barnes 
Engineering, and ACF Industries. 

In addition, Servo Corp. of America 
has delivered to the Navy, within the 
past month, a 12-in. hemisphere-shaped 
infrared dome of arsenic trisulphide. 
This dome can resist the effects of 
moisture and photo rays encountered 
at high altitudes, and it should also 
retain its shape under any normal pres- 
sure found in the upper atmosphere. 
¢ Orbiting Midas—Another infrared 
project, known as Midas, calls for fitting 
an infrared warning device on an orbit- 
ing satellite—a sahaen that would 
orbit at exactly the speed of the earth’s 
rotation and thus hover constantly over 
one spot. 

No date has been announced for 
flight testing Midas. But a sizable team 
of contractors is believed to be working 
on the project. 


ll. Interim Defense 

The Air Force is taking no chances 
of a long time lag between the promise 
and the reality of a breakthrough on 
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missile detection systems. As an interim 
defense measure, it has started con- 
struction of two Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning Systems (BMEWS)—one at 
Thule, Greenland, and another outside 
Fairbanks, Alaska. A third planned for 
Prestwick, Scotland, has not yet been 
authorized. 

Each site will be equipped with 
improved radar units that will scan the 
skies for 3,000 miles on the alert for 
missile launchings and then, if a firing 
is spotted, determining the missile’s 
trajectory. Within the limitations of 
radar, the BMEWS installations are 
designed to flash a 15-minute warning 
of Soviet ICBMs. 

Construction of the Thule and Fair- 
banks layouts, scheduled for comple- 
tion before the end of 1960, will cost 
$800-million—compared with $600-mil- 
lion to build the earlier DEW line, to 
warn against the approach of enemy 
aircraft. RCA holds an Air Force prime 
contract as system manager for BM- 
EWS. Major subcontractors are Gen- 
eral Electric, Goodyear Aircraft, Sylvania 
Electric Products, and Western Electric. 


lll. The Interceptors 


The job of intercepting hostile mis- 
siles detected at a BMEWS site would 
presumably be given to the Army’s Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile—one of two 
such projects surviving since recent 
cancellations. The other is the Air 
Force’s DAMS (for Defensive Anti- 
Missile System). 

Two other anti-missile missiles—the 
Army’s Plato and the Air Force’s Wizard 
—have been killed, according to Penta- 
gon insiders, not so much because of 
economy but because of promising ad- 
vances in other anti-missile technology. 

In planning an interceptor missile, 

the Pentagon’s researchers have some 
difficult requirements to fill. The mis- 
sile must be fast and able to travel 
upwards of 1,500 miles. It must be 
ready to go instantly; hence, it must be 
solid-fueled, to avoid fueling delays. 
It must be relatively small, and_ its 
guidance system must be precise and 
foolproof in any weather. 
° Zeus’ Strength—-The Army Nike 
Zeus, at least in name, is a cousin to 
the Nike Hercules and Nike Ajax, 
ground-to-air missiles stationed around 
U.S. cities to fend off enemy planes. 
Zeus is also a surface-to-air missile. But 
its target will be other missiles, not 
planes. Solid-fueled, it will have a range 
of more than 200 miles and a speed 
of 1,500 mph. 

At the moment, the Pentagon is 
sticking to its original development 
schedule of Zeus, despite the lopping 
off of the Plato and Wizard programs, 
according to Asst. Defense Secy. W. J. 
McNeil. That probably means the first 
missiles will be flight tested sometime 


this year. Eventually, R&D and pro- 
duction could cost over $7-billion. 

e Zeus’ Parents—Prime contractor for 
Nike Zeus is Western Electric; Doug- 
las Aircraft is building the airframe. The 
same team produced the Ajax and 
Hercules. On Zeus, though, a great 
many others are involved. On research 
alone, the roster includes Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, California Institute of 
Technology, Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory, and Ohio State University Re- 
search Foundation. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. is develop- 
ing a booster rocket for Zeus, and 
Grand Central Rocket Co. is working 
on a sustainer motor. Gladden Prod- 
ucts Corp., Glendale, Calif., is experi- 
menting with fabrication of the nozzle. 

At least 20 other contractors are at 

work on guidance gear and ground 
tracking, including Sperry Gyroscope, 
RCA, Ryan Aeronautical, Goodyear Air- 
craft, Lear, Inc., Allis-Chalmers, Con- 
tinental Can, Armstrong Cork, and 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. 
e Airborne—Little is known so far of 
of the Air Force DAMS, the only other 
anti-missile system now under develop- 
ment. But it is believed that DAMS 
will be an air-to-air missile that could be 
carried by picket planes to be fired 
against enemy ICBMs. 

In the past, the Air Force has pooh- 
poohed Zeus on the ground that its 
range is too limited to be adequate 
against missiles, even from as far north 
as Thule and Fairbanks. This argu- 
ment, of course, is part of the Air 
Force-Army feud over who will operate 
the anti-missile program. Until it was 
canceled, the Air Force’s candidate was 
the Wizard, with RCA and Convair 
Div. of General Dynamics as major 
contractors. It had a much longer po- 
tential range than Zeus. 

Despite the cancellation, RCA is con- 
tinuing research on electronic guidance 
and tracking along lines begun for 
Wizard. And recently there has been 
a spate of rumors that Convair, too, 
is back in R&D on anti-missile mis- 
siles. The speculation is that Convair 
might be at work on a new air-to-air 
interceptor missile to be linked with 
an airborne infrared detection system. 
In such a system, it’s possible that an 
atomic-powered plane could be used 
to advantage, since it could carry the 
detector at slow speeds for an extended 
time without refueling. 
¢ Inside Argument—In the meantime, 
within the Pentagon, the argument still 
rages over whether it’s best to develop 
anti-missile defenses such as these at 
all—or whether, perhaps, the emphasis 
should all be on offensive power as a 
deterrent to enemy aggression. The out- 
come could have an effect on all the 
defensive programs now in progress. 
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on elevator costs 
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Rotary Oildraulic’ is the most practical elevator for rises up to 60 feet 


Let the money-saving magic of hydraulics power the elevators 
in your new or remodeled building. The modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator for rises to 60 feet brings you a new high in 
dependability, quality and economy. Here's how: 

Economy —Oildraulic Elevators are pushed up from below by 
a powerful hydraulic plunger . . . not pulled from above. With 
no overhead machinery, there’s no need for an expensive, 
unsightly elevator penthouse or heavy load-bearing shaft side- 
walls. You save on construction costs. 


Dependability—The hydraulic operating mechanism is ex- 
tremely simple and dependable. All adjustments are made on 
one easily accessible control unit. Maintenance is minimized. 


Quality—Velvet-smooth Oildraulic Elevators are available 
to your specifications with any type of control system. Opera- 
tion may be with or without attendant. Freight or passenger 
types, 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. capacities. 


Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic Elevators and Lifts, installed 


Rotary, 







Mail for helpful 
information p 





and serviced by a national distributor organization, are nov 
in use. Mail coupon for more information or look for “Rota 
Oildraulic” under “Elevators” in your phone book. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Division of the Dover Corporation 
Memphis, Tenn.—Chatham, Ontario 


@® The award-winni 
Northwestern Mutua! Insu: 
ance Building, Los Angele 
designed by Architect R 
ard J. Neutra, is one of 
many beautiful contem; 
tary structures using Rot 
Oildraulic Elevators. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Roto-y Lift Co. 
1014 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send information on [) passenger [] freight elevators to: 
Name 
Address 























5,008 Good Reasons Why America’s Defenses 
are Stronger—Her Economy Sounder 


Every dot on the map below indicates the 
location. of plants which, during 1958, 
worked for and with the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company on defense contracts. In 
all there were just over 5,000 of these 
companies, located in more than 40 
states. And of the 5,000, more than 75% 
were companies termed “small business” 
employing fewer than 500 people. 


Working together, these “small busi- 
and Sperry Gyroscope accom- 


nesses 


FOR NAVY—Inertial Navigation systems will en- 
able submerged subs to launch Polaris missiles 


accurately over 5,000 mile range. 





plished a great deal in strengthening the 
nation’s defenses and developing new 
ways to deter aggression. This form of 
partnership enabled every company to 
make the best use of its particular facili- 
ties and skills. 

Sperry Gyroscope last year placed 
more than $40,000,000 with these 5,000 
companies. From this it is evident that 
the total impact of “small business” to the 
local and national economy is enormous. 


FOR AIR FORCE—Supersonic bombers like the 
Hustler can reach virtually any target through 


Sperry designed guidance systems. 


And while America’s economy becomes 
sounder, her defenses grow stronger, 
faster. For it is with the help and special 
talents of “small business” that compa- 
nies such as Sperry can tackle big jobs 
with confidence. 


SPEARY exec COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





FOR ARMY—Missile programs like the new, solid- 
propellant Sergeant utilize the skills of many 
companies. 
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The official position on the Berlin crisis (page 28) is that the Reds, led 
by Khrushchev, will be tough to a point. Then, in the face of equally tough 
Western stands, the Reds will be willing to bargain and war will be avoided. 
Behind this reasoning is the feeling that neither side is yet willing to face up 
to World War III and its probable consequences. 


We may give in to a summit talk—another meeting of the chiefs of 
state. Eisenhower doesn’t want this—doesn’t feel that it would produce. 
But some advisers say he will go along with it, if Russia continues to insist. 


An Eisenhower report to the world on U.S. strength is being pushed 
by the Pentagon. Whether it will still be made is uncertain. 


The argument for it is this: The political debate here at home over 
whether the U.S. has or hasn’t kept itself ahead in the technological side 
of the arms race has created doubts both here and abroad. A dramatic 
report by Eisenhower, so the argument goes, could calm some fears. 


The Pentagon is concerned over White House reaction. The President 
is pictured as being agreeable to the idea. But, according to Pentagon 
sources, the President would prefer to devote only half of the proposed 
30-minute “fireside” chat to defense, and give the rest of his time to talk 
about his balanced budget and anti-inflation ideas. 


The military situation in Europe is not reassuring. Russia has tremen- 
dous ground strength. The best U.S. information is that the Reds have in 
Eastern Europe and in nearby Russia some 142 divisions. 


Allied strength is much smaller—figured at less than 20 fighting divi- 
sions. In a clash, the Reds would have tremendous initial advantage. 


So, the West would have to rely on atomic weapons—the so-called 
tactical atomic arms—or face having its positions overrun in the event 
shooting broke out. This would raise an immediate question as to whether 
any such war could be localized, as in Korea. 


The next few months will be tense. But the expectation here in Wash- 
ington is that the East and West will find some way to talk the issue out. 
Both sides may have to bend in the process. The figuring is that neither 
side is prepared to accept the alternative—war. But Eisenhower warned 
this week that if bad relations over Berlin continue to build up, he will 
order an air alert—this means that more of our big atomic bombers will 
be kept in the air ready to strike. 


Political infighting looking ahead to 1960 is in full swing in both parties 
—Republicans and Democrats alike. The result is that many noses are out 
of joint. Mostly, it’s a sort of political sports story. But it will influence 
legislation, and that makes it important to businessmen who must live with 
what Congress votes. 


_ Start with the Republican side. 


Developments are burning Vice-Pres. Nixon, front-runner for the GOP 
Presidential nomination next year. 

Eisenhower’s letter to New York’s Gov. Rockefeller is a case in point. 
The President noted in his message the similarity between his own struggle 
to balance the federal budget and the New York governor’s fight to raise 
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revenues to meet the state’s spending program. This put Rockefeller on 
“the team.” 


Nixon men were quick to note the implication. They had hoped that 
they would get a commitment out of Eisenhower before this. And there 
have been some occasions when they thought they had it. Now, they don’t 
know. One commented, “The sand is sliding from under our heels.” 


The rise of Treasury Secy. Anderson and Commerce Secy. Strauss as 
Eisenhower advisers is another source of irritation to the Nixon camp. The 
two secretaries are the conservatives close to the President’s ear. Nixon 
is committed to Eisenhower’s conservative line. But his men say he is 
getting only a small voice in how far this conservatism goes. 


Note Eisenhower’s closer relation with Senate Majority Leader Johnson 
and Speaker Rayburn—the Democratic Congressional leaders. The President 
has had both to the White House for personal, informal political talks. Sen. 
Johnson, by special invitation, flew with Eisenhower as far as Texas when the 
President was en route to Acalpulco, Mexico. 


This is Anderson’s handiwork. He is selling the President on trying 
to get along with Johnson and Rayburn as reasonable, responsible political 
leaders of the opposition—men with whom the White House can do busi- 
ness. Nixon must fight them daily. 


Some results already seem apparent. 


Democrats are scaling down their spending bills in Congress. Johnson 
and Rayburn have intervened directly to force through sharp reductions in 
airport aid and housing measures. Look for them to do the same on other 
spending legislation as the session continues. 


The strategy: Ease the budgetary impact in fiscal 1960 but keep the 
legislative program big and broad enough to carry a Democratic, rather 
than an Eisenhower, label when campaign lines harden next year. 


Nixon has a personal political stake in all this. 


He could be hurt in 1960 if the President retreats from the hard econ- 
omy line. The Vice-President, aware that it is politically unpopular, has 
hitched himself firmly to the economy issue. A Presidential compromise 
with the Democratic leadership in Congress could cut the ground out from 
under the Vice-President. 


Johnson and Minnesota’s Sen. Humphrey got big plays among 2,000 
leading Democrats from all over the country in the party assembly at Wash- 
ington this past weekend. 


An organized campaign for Johnson is in formation in Texas. His 
chances for getting the nomination in 1960 are still held extremely slim. 


Humphrey’s strategy depends in large part on luring Sen. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, the acknowledged Democratic front-runner at this early date, 
into a popularity test in the Midwest. Humphrey’s backers hope Kennedy 
will take on their man in either the Minnesota or Wisconsin preferential 
primaries—or both. 
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Every inch a ladle... 


“Teapot spout” pours clean without skimming 


A Chicago foundry distributes clean molten the rigors of year in, year out service, they feature 
metal every time with this Whiting Teapot Spout steel spouts, riveted or welded heads and spe- 
Ladle. Easy to operate, there’s no skimming re- cially designed bowl reinforcement. 

quired because floating slag forms a crust to keep 

heat in and temperature right for bottom pour. SEND FOR NEW LADLE HANDLER 

Easy to maintain, the simple spout arrangement OUL.Levwe eee 


is independent of bowl, can be relined without po Tange iy: Barc We a 
. : ; pouring ease and complete operator 
disturbing bowl proper! safety now gained with all-new 
sas ; : Whiting Ladle Handler. Be sure to 
Whiting Ladles of all types and sizes are designed add this bulletin to your important 
to speed output, minimize labor and improve literature file now! Whiting Corpora- 


quality of foundry castings. Built to withstand tion, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS r 4 Sth year 


FOUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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DEVELOPER Gerri Von Frellick controls 
the management of new shopping center 
near East Dallas. He’s shooting for a target 
of $27-million sales in the first 12 months. 













BIG TOWN’s 38 stores cater to middle- 
income group, include such names as Mont- 
gomery Ward. Income studies indicated 
the area couldn’t support a Neiman-Marcus. 


Dallas Shopping Center Puts All 


When the shiny big box (picture) 
that is Dallas’ largest shopping center 
opened for business last week, Dallas 
turned out, some 100,000 strong, to 
enjoy the hoopla and see what was 
inside. 

Under a roof that encloses 600,000 
sq. ft., it found 37 stores and an at- 
tractive mall. The stable of retailers in- 
cludes Sanger’s (a member of Federated 
Department Stores), Montgomery 
Ward, Woolworth, plus a J. C. Penney 
store still under construction. 

The roof underscores Big Town’s 
physical unity. It also stands for some- 
thing more important: a symbol of the 
unified effort that Big Town’s devel- 
oper, Gerri Von Frellick, believes essen- 
tial to a center’s success. The customers 
roaming through the center could—and 
did—appreciate the giveaways of a 
$1,000 bill every six hours during the 
three-day opening. They could not ap- 
pteciate the combined effort and de- 
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tailed planning that lay behind all the 
grand opening festivities. ~ 
¢ On the March—There have been 
other centers under one roof. Von Frel- 
lick himself put up what he believes 
was the first large one—Denver’s Lake- 
side—in 1956. Minneapolis’ Southdale, 
designed by Victor Gruen, is another 
(BW—Jan.26'57,p27). Baltimore has 
one. Big Town makes the fourth. Its 
advantage: It has a man-made climate 
to defy Dallas heat or northern snows. 
Openings such as this tell still an- 
other tale: The shopping center is still 
on the march. Chain Store Age maga- 
zine estimates, on the basis of a survey 
of its chain store subscribers, that some 
600 centers of all sizes opened last year 
and that about 900 will open in 1959. 
Donald Curtiss of Redbook magazine’s 
Shopping Center Merchandising figures 
that only a few—perhaps 25— will be 
really big jobs, against 18 to 23 giants 
that opened in 1958. 


No sure-fire formula for developing 
successful shopping centers has yet 
turned up to meet every situation. Cur- 
tiss estimates that the new centers will 
be split about 50-50 between retailer 
sponsorship and real estate developer 
sponsorship. Some students hold that 
the retailer-sponsored center does bet- 
ter because a retailer knows what a cen- 
ter is for. Von Frellick, who has spe- 
cialized in the development of retail and 
commercial properties, thinks differ- 
ently. 


1. Von Frellick’s Formula 


The outside developer like himself, 
he says, profits from the profitability of 
the entire center. He views the needs 
of the center as an entity, builds his 
promotional program—and his tenant 
list—around those needs and the needs 
of the market it serves. Von Frellick 
feels that some merchant-sponsored cen- 
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ters concentrate on the welfare of thei 
own branch to the detriment of th 
smaller stores. 

Thus, right from the start Von Fre! 
lick seeks to maintain control of the 
operation—either through his own 
equity in the property or, if he has t 
give up much of his equity, through a 
management contract with the finan 
ciers. Considering that he is dealing 
by choice—with a bunch of aggressive, 
individualistic competitors, this takes 
some doing. 
¢ Case History—On the necessity for 
basic spadework, though, Von Frellick 
agrees with other developers. Advance 
planning is one key to success. The 
thinking that went into Big Town is 
a case history of how a center is born. 

In its Denver office, Von Frellick 
Associates keeps aerial maps and sur 
veys that show the growth and traffic 
patterns of all the major metropolitan 
cities. Direct contact with more than 
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300 of the nation’s retail chain store 
operations helps him further to keep 
track of residential expansion—and re- 
tailing needs. Usually, Von Frellick 
tries to back up his judgment by inde- 
pendent market analyses from such 
firms as Larry Smith & Co. of Seattle. 
“Our population study of Dallas,” 
Von Frellick relates, “revealed that 
60% of the growth of the metropolitan 
area since 1950 had occurred in the 
far East Dallas section—without any 
department store facilities. There were 
several neighborhood centers, with prac- 
tically none of the national chains rep- 
resented. The poor accessibility from 
East Dallas to downtown emphasized 
the need for Big Town.” 
¢ Accessibility—Von Frellick feels that 
a regional center requires easy accessi- 
bility for at least 200,000 customers. 
And though Big Town's site did not 
have any _ within a 14-mile ra- 
dius, it is, he says, “centrally located 





to more than 200,000 px 
15 minutes’ driving time 
intersection of two highy 
Loop that encircles Dalla 
of Mesquite, just outside 
Von Frellick himself const 
miles of main sewer trun 
two miles of water mai 
Mesquite of residential d« 
“We surveyed the trade 
termine the average incon 
of housing, competition, anc 
of stores the people wanted,’ 
lick goes on. ‘““We know that 
the high-income shoppers wil 


| 


to trade downtown, so Big | 
designed primarily for midd 


families.” He says there will 
Neiman-Marcus there becaus« 
not the area for a Neiman-M 
These studies told him exact 
tenants he wanted long befor 
ect took off. 

¢ Unified Image—Another fa 
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If the world’s largest 
manufacturer of paints 
can’t supply you with 


a more durable paint, 





to whom would you 


expect to turn? 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


SERVICE CENTERS IN 1064 JU. S. CITIES 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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choosing the site is that the top chains 
that already have good downtown loca- 
tions don’t want to rob these stores of 
sales. Hence, Big Town is eight miles 
from the downtown section. As Von 
Frellick sees it, the future of decentral- 
ized retailing points to competition be- 
tween giant shopping centers, rather 
than with downtown. Therefore he 
wanted Big Town to have a unified 
image that would hold its customers. 
It also needed to be big enough to 
eliminate the possibility of a competing 
shopping center at its doorstep. 

He has a total of 77 acres available, 
of which he is now using 45. There is 
space for community facilities for the 
fast-expanding suburban area. “We 
provide public meeting rooms, assembly 
halls, amusement parks, and whatever 
else may be needed for the cultural life 
of the community,” he says—though 
these are not yet all standing. He also 
expects to add higher-priced specialty 
stores as the area prospers. 


ll. Promotion-Minded 


Like other developers, Von Frellick 
depends heavily on the promotional 
pull of the tenants. Such national chains 
as Penney, Montgomery Ward, San- 
ger’s, and the like are invaluable. 

But it is an important part of his 
credo that no one store should be so 
large as to “exhaust the shopper” and 
weaken the chances of small stores. He 
set a maximum of 125,000 sq. ft. for a 
Big Town store. Here is where Von 
Frellick feels some _ retailer-developed 
centers go astray; the sponsoring store 
overwhelms the smaller shops. In some 
the main store may run 800,000 sq. ft. 
or more. Talk has it that this has been a 
problem at Macy’s Roosevelt Field cen- 
ter outside of New York; the fact that 
Gimbels recently announced it was 
moving there may well alter the situa- 
tion, help draw customers to other parts 
of the big center. 
¢ Unified Package—Any developer 
would agree with Von Frellick that pro- 
motion is all-important in getting a 
center off the ground. Those wise in 
the ways of shopping centers know that 
the promotion must continue for 
months, even years, to keep a center 
from being a nine days’ wonder. Von 
Frellick believes he goes further than 
most developers in keeping that promo- 
tion a unified package, to benefit the 
entire center rather than individual 
members. This is the second big kev 
to a center’s success, he feels. 

As in other centers, the heavy pro- 
moters, with big national names, get 
a break in the rent, on a per square foot 
basis. “It requires about $2 a sq. ft. 
to operate Big Town and pay the taxes 
and service the mortgage,” Von Frel- 
lick states. “Tenants who spend 3% or 
4% of total volume in promotion of 
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Now, through The Chase Manhattan Bank 
in Johannesburg, American business can 
reach a new continent of opportunity 





HEADQUARTERS of The Chase Manha 
Africa) Ltd.,are located at 103 Fox St 


New location in the 
Union of South Africa Le 


bank’s world-wide usefulness 


On February 11, The Chase Ma 
(South Africa) Ltd., opened 
Johannesburg to offer its ban! 
to the Union, and help U. S. busi 

URANIUM is big in South Africa. In 1957 ises to be only the beginning in a country efficiently a reer ene 

uranium oxide totaled 5,709 tons, reachedan known to possess the world’s largest ura- expanding overseas market. 

estimated value of $150,000,000. This prom- nium reserves. The new Chase Manhattar 
offer a full range of banking s« 
It will also provide internati 
services for customers all 
doing business in the Union, o1 
the Union. 

If you are considering part 
business opportunities now to 
the Union, why not talk to the px 
Chase Manhattan Bank (South Af) 
Write to the International Dept 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street 
15 or call HA 2-6000 about your 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


TRACTOR parts are one of the Unio: 
goods imports. Motorizing South Afr 
its demand for petroleum product 
share of 1958’s increased importing 
trucks, aircraft, electric generators an 


INDUSTRY now flourishes where once afarm- chemicals rate high. Exports currently in- 
ing-mining economy dominated. Fertilizers, clude railway cars, earth-moving equipment, 
synthetic petroleum products and industrial glassware, tires and plastics. 








REULAND STANDS BEHIND ITS PRODUCTS 


If you have purchased equipment on which Reuland motors 
are installed, you can be assured that this philosophy of 
doing business is built into every single Reuland motor you 
own...in as tangible a form as the metal itself. Not only as 
a standard “service policy”... but by the kind of understand- 
ing and consideration that comes only from a company dedi- 
cated to fairness and service. 

Quite likely you will never have an occasion to draw on this 
policy, but it is reassuring to know that it is there, wherever 
you may be. 

Yes, across the Nation...or around the globe, Reuland 
stands behind every product that bears its name... stands 
behind it with a great company-wide pride that can only bring 
you full satisfaction at every turn. 


Our new 8-page brochure 
"'MODERN MOTORS FOR MODERN-DAY PRODUCTS”’ 
will be helpful in your work. Please write for your free copy. 


REULAND MOTORS 


REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Western Division: Alhambra, California + Eastern Division: Howell, Michigan 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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the center are compensated by a reduc- 
tion in their percentage rent. ‘They 
pay a minimum guaranteed rent of 
$1.25 to $1.75 per sq. ft. against a 
percentage of sales. Smaller tenants pay 
a guaranteed rent from $3 to $6 applied 
against a percentage of their sales.” 
Each tenant pays his pro rata share of 
the institutional promotional budget in 
the same proportion that his total rent 
relates to the rent from all tenants. This 
assessment is adjusted annually. 

¢ Hard Sell—This approach takes some 
selling. Stores in centers often promote 
heavily, but it is usually on an individual 
basis or as an addendum to main-store 
promotion. Chains usually insist on 
knowing what a program is going to be 
before they will commit themselves. 
But to plan a program you must know 
how much you have to spend. Von 
Frellick “conceived an inducement for 
accelerating prompt decisions.” 

The big lure for Big Town’s opening 
was the $1,000-bill giveaway. To par- 
ticipate in the giveaway, a store had to 
contribute to the opening promotion 
budget and to the initial six months’ 
sustaining budget. ““This device was 
never used as a threat,” says Von Frel- 
lick, “but it did expedite prompt deci- 
sions on participation in the budget.” 

He likes a six months’ budget because 
different stores benefit at different sea- 
sons—softgoods at Easter, some hard- 
goods in the summer. 

An essential part of this continuing 
program is Big Town’s weekly news- 
paper and the local radio station. The 
newspaper will go free to 85,000 fam- 
ilies. It will have local news, ads, TV 
pages, plus ads of Big Town merchants. 
Denver's Lakeside has a similar weekly. 
¢ Financing—Von Frellick refuses to 
say how big an investment Big Town 
represents. Local reports put the cost at 
$15-million. He says he personally put 
up the initial risk money—for market 
analysis, architectural planning (he has 
his own architect), financing and leas- 
ing costs. Republic National Bank of 
Dallas reportedly put up about two- 
thirds of the interim financing; Penn 
Mutual will take over for the long term. 
He is shooting for a target of around 
$27-million sales in the first 12 months, 
expects a 25% increase the next year. 

In dealing with management in either 
of his two locations he has an ace up 
his sleeve. The Denver center is rated 
an extremely successful venture. An- 
other top card—if it proves out—is the 
demonstrated need for such a center. 
“If the downtown section could take 
the automobile traffic from the streets, 
roof them over, enclose and air-condi- 
tion them, plant them with shrubbery, 
and provide a park-like atmosphere for 
the shoppers, with plentiful free park- 
ing, there would never be justification 
for a regional center in a town the size 
of Dallas.” END 
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KEY PARTS IN WORLD’S LARGEST ATOM-SMASHER 


COPPER EXTRUSIONS made by PHELPS DODGE 





Within the heart of Brookhaven National Laboratory's ring-shaped Synchrotron, world’s mightiest atom-smashing machine 
now under construction, will be more than 400 tons of the purest copper—extruded into a unique shape. 

These extrusions form an essential part of gigantic electro-magnets which help keep the proton ‘‘on the track” at speeds as 
great as 180,000 miles per second. Master skill in metal-working and close cooperation with nuclear scientists 


and engineers have enabled Phelps Dodge to make this significant contribution to the dynamic field of nuclear research. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION - SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


FIRST FOR CASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 








TEXAS EASTERN 


Anattinttdt0or (Sogo 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: HOUSTON, TEXAS 





THIS IS 
TEXAS EASTERN 


ass many-sided 
operation 


In February, 1947, Texas Eastern was 
incorporated—to buy the war-built Big 
Inch and Little Big Inch pipelines and 
convert them to natural gas transmis- 
sion. Since then, our interests have 
greatly broadened and expanded. 


Our Gas Division today operates a 6000- 
mile pipeline system spanning 15 states 
between Mexico and New England. It 
supplies more than two billion cubic feet 
of natural gas a day for use in millions 
of homes and thousands of factories. 


Our Little Big Inch Division with its 1800- 
mile pipeline system — operates one of 
America’s biggest petroleum products 
common carrier pipelines. It links Gulf 
Coast and Mid-Continent area refineries 
with major Midwest marketing areas. 


Our Oil Division, which includes La 
Gloria Oil & Gas Company, explores 
extensively for oil and gas; has 410,000 
acres under lease and interests in more 
than 800 producing wells; custom 
refines auto and aviation gasoline and 
other special fuels at its ultramodern 
refinery and operates extensive gas 
processing facilities. 


_ All of these operations have made 
Texas Eastern a truly diversified 
company—broadening its service to 
consumers of oil and gas as well as to the 
people who produce and process them. 


OIL AND GAS: 
Exploring and Producing 
NATURAL GAS: 
Processing and Transmitting 
OIL PRODUCTS: 
Refining and Transporting 


George Romney (picture), the De- 
troit crusader who helped upset the 
auto industry’s complacency and put 
American Motors Corp. back on the 
high road, has just fired his first shot in 
a battle to regain ground lost in the 
appliance industry by AMC’s Kelvina- 
tor. 

There’s a strong hint that Romney is 
trying the same gambit that worked 
for AMC’s Rambler—looking for the 
industry's weak spot and aiming his 
pitch to the public there. In autos, 
Romney found this opening in the “big- 
ger and more elaborate car” idea. In 
appliances, many agree that today’s 
weakest spot is confusion ovey prices 
and features—and that’s where Rom- 
ney’s opening gun was directed. 
¢ Precedent—The appliance industry is 
reacting much as did the auto men 
who pooh-poohed Romney’s brashness 
and rashness when he began three years 
ago telling car customers that their 
needs had changed and what they really 
wanted was a “compact” car that cost 
less to buy and operate (he had the_for- 
eign car sales growth as a guide). The 
Big Three insisted he was wrong, but 
he went on tramping around the coun- 
try pushing his idea (BW —Jan.11°58, 
p78). 

When Romney started out three 
years ago, AMC was selling fewer than 
100,000 Ramblers, had less than 2% 
of the market. Last year, AMC sold 
186,000 Ramblers, and copped an even 
4% of the market. The interesting 
point is that while the Rambler is 
shorter, it’s not markedly more eco- 
nomical than some Big Three cars. 
The big difference has been in AMC’s 
improved distribution and sharper ad- 
vertising—and Romney’s personality and 
push behind the “compact car” idea. 
¢ Target—Meanwhile, Kelvinator had 
to slide along as best it could—and that 
hasn’t been too well, according to appli- 
ance industry executives in Chicago. 
The general impression is that Kelvina- 
tor has slipped from about fifth place 
to eighth in sales; and few in the in- 
dustry expect it can do much better. 

Romney let it be known a few weeks 
ago that, with the Rambler selling at a 
sustained clip, he was turning to Kel- 
vinator. He and his Kelvinator sales 
vice-president, Homer Travis, have now 
picked their target, and this week deal- 
ers around the country were distributing 
a buyer’s guide called How to Select 
a New Electrical Appliance. It’s a 





“complete departure,” says Romney, 
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Romney Starts a New Battle 


American Motors head shifts heavy guns from autos to 
appliances, fires first shot in Kelvinator campaign modeled on 
tactics used successfully in boosting Rambler. 


AMC’s George Romney tackles appliances 
in drive to regain Kelvinator’s lost ground 


“from normal advertising procedure 
the trade. The booklet is similar t 
one that was used effectively to plus 
Rambler. 

The Kelvinator booklet tackles th 
major appliance problem of price con 
fusion. Kelvinator, says Travis, wants t 
help homemakers who have becom: 
“confused by the bewildering prices and 
feature claims in appliance advertising 
It warns against high manufacturer list 
prices as a measure of value, fictitiou 
value-price comparisons, and sales of 
prior year models. 
¢ Can He Repeat?—Romney told appli 
ance dealers at their Chicago conven 
tion that the industry must understand 
“the changes that have taken place in 
the status of the American consumer 
and how this change affects it. ‘That 
sounds a bit like a Romney speech about 
autos in 1956. So does his assertion 
that “we are endeavoring to design into 
every product basic consumer benefits 

Aside from his speech and the book 
let, there’s no clue so far as to just 
what Romney has in mind to provide 
the sort of spark he gave to Rambler 
sales. One problem Kelvinator faces is 
distribution, just as Rambler did (Ram 
bler’s was solved by some Big ‘Thre« 
dealers taking it on as a sideline). As 
for product, Chicago appliance men 
“don’t see Kelvinator coming up with 
anything else; they've played their 
string out.” One executive scoffs that 
Romney will find “this business isn’t 
much like selling pint-sized cars.” END 
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And More Service for Volkswagens 


Foreign car manufacturers are not 
dismayed by news that Detroit’s Big 
Three are ready to produce small 
domestic cars this year. Last week, the 
two foreign sales leaders in the U.S.— 
Volkswagen and Renault—staged im- 
pressive demonstrations that they are 
banking on another big jump in 1959: 

¢ A tugboat carried New York 
press people to meet the incoming 
European Trader (picture, top) and its 
load of 1,090 Renaults—the biggest ship- 
ment of foreign cars, says Renault, ever 
to be unloaded in New York. 

¢ In New York City, Volkswagen’s 
New York area distributor, World 
Wide Motors Co., opened a_ plush 
$750,000 showroom and service cen- 
ter (picture). 
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Both Renault and Volkswagen look 
for increased sales this year. Renault 
hopes to sell 100,000 small cars—a two- 
thirds increase over the 60,000 sold 
this year and four times the 1957 total 
of 26,438. 

Such a sales figure would put Renault 
within striking distance of Volkswagen, 
which has far outpaced other makers 
in the last four years. Volkswagen’s 
export manager, Manuel Hinke, pre- 
dicts that 112,000 VW’s will be im- 
ported this year. Last year, VW im- 
ported about 95,000 through author- 
ized channels, and total registrations 
of VW cars and trucks hit 102,000. 

Together with other foreign makes, 
such sales figures would easily put im- 
ports above the 400,000 mark this year. 
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Coffee prices—this time instants—are on 
the run down again. Major roasters cut 
instant prices nearly 9¢ a Ib. on a 6-0z 
jar, to reach the lowest instant price in 
history. At retail, prices will slip about 
10¢ on the 6-oz. jar. These cuts follow 
cuts on vacuum-packed coffee in Janu- 
arv. Main reason: too much green cof- 
fee 
® 

Network UHF is shrinking. CBS will 
drop its UHF station WXIX in Mil- 
waukee on Mar. 31, switch to WIT] 
I'V, VHF station Storer 
Broadcasting Co. CBS had previously 


owned by 


sold its Hartford UHF station. NBC 
closed down its U station in Buffalo 
leaving its Hartford station the only 


UHF in network hands. While CBS’ 


Frank Stanton indicated a continuing 


interest in UHI under appropriate 
conditions,” the nets say you can’t 
fight two V’s with one U 


ry 
Ihe professional laundry industry, hit 


by home washers and wash-and-wear 
fabrics (BW—Feb.28'59,p71), took off 
on a fresh tack to win back customers. 


Industry income last year dipped to 

$1.4-billion from $1.6-billion in 1957. 

New marketing concept will be “accent 

on the feminine,” to offset findings of a 

motivation research project that women 
ms ny = 

think of laundries as “male. 


A new round in the RCA-Philco bat- 
tle cropped up this week. RCA filed 
suit in Philadelphia’s Federal District 
Court seeking over $1-million in roy- 
alties and alleged damages from Philco 
and subsidiary. Philco’s suit for $150- 
million damages against RCA is still 
pending. RCA claims the royalties it 
asks for are due it under licensing agrec- 
ments which Philco savs are void. 

— 
Newspaper deals: Pulitzer Publishing 
Co., publisher of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, bought building and print- 
ing equipment of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Both papers insist they will 
maintain their separate identities. ... 
In Mississippi, the Jackson State Times 
voted to merge with Dumas Milner 
Corp., maker of household cleansers and 
disinfectants, if Milner stockholders ap- 
prove. 

~ 
The sporting goods industry did a busi- 
ness of about $1.8-billion in 1958, 
about the same as the preceding pre- 
recession year. Firearms and supplies 
got the biggest slice: $251-million. Bi- 
cycles and fishing supplies came next. 
Three leisure-time industries—boats, 
sporting goods, and hobbies—say big 
attendance of exhibitors and buyers at 
annual exhibits in Chicago forecasts a 
record vear in 1959. 
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3. Tirex cords and cables have 
served the mining industry for 
nearly three decades with an un- 
challenged record of long service 
life. Recent tests prove that the 
ampacity of a Simplex Tirex 
neoprene armored shuttle car 
cable exceeds that of an equiva- 
lent plastic insulated and 
jacketed shuttle car cable by 
5 to 8 percent under the same 
operating conditions. 
& 

4. A tempering process is being 
used for glass tumblers which 
are said to withstand normal 
falls on 


6. A_ full-range electrostatic 
high fidelity speaker is being 
made. 


& 
7. A miniature lamp, particu- 
larly for aircraft wing tips, 
gives about twice the light of a 
100-watt bulb but is smaller 
than a cigarette. 

& 
8. An electric motor that can 
be reversed in a thousandth of a 
second is made for servo mech- 
anisms. It weighs a little over 
one ounce. 

& 


9. Points on a graph can be 
spotted at the rate of 10,000 per 
second with a new cathode ray 


. 





10. Three million bits of infor- 
mation can be stored in a tape 
recorder small enough to be 
held in one hand. It is to be 
used in outer space and can 
withstand acceleration forces 
up to 50 G. 


& 
11. A new ultra-sensitive de- 
tector responds to less than one- 
twentieth of a billionth of a 
watt of infrared radiation. 

& 


12. Simplex Condex interloc 
aluminum armor is now avail- 
able with a baked enamel finish 
in a wide variety of colors. 
Cables up to 4” in diameter or 
more may be ordered with this 
new armor for color coding or 
other identification purposes. 

& 
Further information on these 
news items and on Simplex 
cable is available from any 
Simplex office. Please be 
specific in your requests. 

& 
13. An electronic corrosion 
meter can detect as little as a 
millionth of an inch of corrosion 
inside pipes or equipment. 

& 
14. A new electric motor will 
operate under water at pressures 
ds to 3,000 pounds per square 


& 
15. An interesting application 
of the mercury switch is in an 
ear-worn alarm for long distance 
drivers that buzzes whenever 
the head nods. 


& 
16. A laboratory is being equip- 
ped to test models of the first 
ion-rocket engine for flight in 
outer space. 

& 
17. A small helicopter uses the 
principle of a lawn sprinkler. 
The rotor tips are driven by 
compressed air jets supplied by 
a turbo-jet engine. 


No. 13 in a series 


18. Rocket motors may now 
use a high-strength steel in the 
widest sheets ever made (160 
inches). These sheets will ma- 
terially reduce the number of 
welds. 


& 
19. A briefcase recorder will re- 
cord for four hours and will pick 
up within a sixty-foot radius 
without an exposed microphone. 
& 
20. Anelectroluminescent lamp 
is being made for household use. 
It is a phosphor-coated fiat 
panel without a filament. Its 
rated life is 10,000 hours. 





Power Package 
Since its development as a cable insu 
lant in the early 1940’s, polyethylene 
has shown great promise as an excellent 
high voltage insulation because of its 
high dielectric strength and low loss 
factor. 
Leading the way in research and manu 
facturing development, Simplex has 
overcome the problems inherent 
making cables with heavy walls « 
polyethylene and now regularly quotes 
and manufactures cables of this type 
for 5 to 15 kv service. In addition 
Simplex has manufactured and wil! 
discuss polyethylene-insulated cables 
for operation up to the 34.5 kv level 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
Newington, New Hampshire 


) 
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HOW ROYALITE SOLVES 3 BASIC DESIGN PROBLEMS: 
TOUGHNESS :: BEAUTY * ECONOMY 


Leading truck and trailer makers choose 
damage-free Royalite refrigeration panels 
that are easy to keep kitchen-clean... 
maintain stable temperature ... keep weight 
at a minimum...and reduce cooling costs, 


Royalite, most versatile of thermoplastic sheet 
materials, has proven itself time and again to 
scores of manufacturers...in hundreds of 
varied applications. Toughness: Tote boxes 
of Royalite have built-in resistance to hard 
knocks. Seamless, easily cleaned, no sharp 
edges to snag or splinter, quiet, impervious to 
oils, grease and most chemicals, really lasts. 
Beauty: luggage of Royalite allows modern 
concepts in molded designs . . . lightweight, 
pleasing textures, wide range of built-in colors, 
impact, scuff, and dent resistant, easily cleaned, 
lasts longer in travel. Economy: picnic cooler 
with pure white Royalite liner provides a 


non-conductor material with built-in thermal 
breaker at no extra cost... seamless, easily 
cleaned, odorless, can’t rust, deep drawn, 
modest equipment and labor costs, fabricating 
techniques permit use on popular priced items. 
Find out how you can benefit from U.S. Royalite. 
Let one of our plastics engineers call on you. 
There is no obligation. Write for information. 

Tote boxes by United States Rubber, Luggage courtesy of 
Crown Luggage Co., Picnic Cooler courtesy of Coleman Co. Inc., 


rigeration Panels courtesy of Trailmobile, Inc. 


Rubber 


2698 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Banks Take on the Consumer 
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They’re rushing into the cash loan business with either 
charge account plans or revolving loans. 


Banks in the U.S. are courting the 
consumer as they have never courted 
him before. Advertisements like those 
shown above are pushing a host of 
sales pitches—under a variety of names— 
in newspapers and on TV. It’s a hard 
sell for consumer credit that has startled 
even the promotion minded small loan 
companies. 

It’s all part of a sweeping new trend 
in bank lending to consumers. The 
customer can buy durable goods on 
installment from ‘banks or loan com- 
panies; he can get cash loans to pay off 
debts; he has a wide choice of credit 
cards that let him charge anything 
from a trip around the world to a tran- 
quilizer. Now the banks are going fur- 
ther, making it possible for the con- 
sumer almost to dispense with cash 
except for his daily paper or a local 
telephone call. 
¢ Late Comers—Commercial banks 
came late to the field of consumer 
credit—particularly its cash loan sector. 
New York’s First National City made 
the first move in 1928; the success of 
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its installation department—and its low 
loss record in the early 1930s—moved 
other banks to follow. 

Bank lending to consumers has sky- 
rocketed since the war, with volume 
more than quadrupled since 1947, yet 
the banks’ share of total business has 
stayed the same. Now, they are going 
all out to increase their share. 

In their drive, the banks are choosing 
sides between two rival plans: 

Charge account plans, which involve 
the issuing of a credit card and allow 
the customer to buy a wide range of 
goods and services on the cuff. 

Revolving personal loans, which offer 
greater flexibility, since the customer 
has a line of credit to buy anything 
he wants. 

Some of the largest banks have 
already adopted one plan or the other. 
The trend reflects increased competi- 
tion among the banks themselves, but 
its biggest impact may fall on other 
lenders, especially the small loan com- 
panies and the credit unions. The loan 
companies—which today do 40% of the 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN 


CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Industries find space to grow here. Interested 








local government helps get them settled. 
And a Marine Midiand bank knows the area. 


Sixty-four industries prosper in Cortland 
County and turn out more than 150 dif- 
ferent products. The reasons for the growth 
of this unusual Central New York area may 
well be reasons you’d like to consider in 
your business planning. 

In addition to a plentiful labor supply, 
the co-operative local government offers 
valuable assistance to manufacturers. And 
Cortland’s the kind of place where people 
like to live. It has excellent facilities for 
swimming, tennis, skiing, and golf. This, 
plus a model school system, makes it an 
ideal location for raising a family. 


Electricity, gas, and a good supply of 
water are readily available. Cortland’s 
seven neighboring counties provide a mar- 
ket of 850,000 people. And the new north- 
south superhighway will bring other 
important markets hours closer. 

If you’re looking for a place to locate, 
Cortland might very well fit into your 
plans. Write to Hugh H. Williams, Senior 
Vice President at Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Southern New York, Cort- 
land, N. Y. He'll be glad to supply you 
with any information you may need about 
business opportunities in Cortland. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 
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Growing with the State of New York 
through 168 offices in 92 communities 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














collections will probably become more 
dificult. The small loan companies 
have developed special techniques for 
handling delinquents and “deadbeats,” 
techniques that the banker is not ac- 
customed to using. Some observers 
speculate that competition may lead 
to an over-expansion in lending; if the 
economy turned sour, that could put 
some banks in deep water. 

e Slowly at First—Banks first offered 
charge accounts about 10 years ago, 
and the First National Bank of Boston 
started the first revolving loan plan in 
1955 (BW Bankers, 
traditionally a conservative lot, were 
cautious about accepting the new plans 
immediately. But now the nation’s 
biggest banks have started a stampede: 

e Since New York’s Chase Man- 
hattan Bank announced its charge plan 
last October (BW—Oct.25’58,p96), the 
Bank of America has expanded its pilot 
charge account program to include 
most of California (BW—Feb.21’59, 
p62); banks in Texas, Florida, Georgia, 
and Hawaii have announced similar 
plans; and several of the Bank of Amer- 
tca’s giant competitors—including the 
First Western Bank—say they will have 
charge account service soon. 

¢ On the revolving loan front, First 
National City Bank and Philadelphia’s 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co. started the rush with the announce- 
ment they would establish lines of 
credit for individuals as they do for 
commercial accounts (BW-—Jan.17’59, 
pl15). Banks in Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Missouri, New York, and 
Wisconsin have followed suit. In addi- 
tion, New York’s Bankers Trust Co., 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, and 
Manufacturers Trust Co. are consider- 
ing revolving personal loans. 

e Next week, the American Bank- 
ers Assn. expects the biggest attendance 
ever at its annual installment credit 
conference in Chicago—the bankers 
want information on the new trends. 

Charge account banking and revolv- 
ing credit plans both aim at the same 
thing—making credit readily available 
for small-ticket, routine purchases—vet 
most bankers don’t regard them as com- 
plementary services. Eugene J. Callan, 
who heads First National City’s “‘ready- 
credit” revolving credit program, says, 
“We considered both charge accounts 
and revolving credit and picked revolv- 
ing credit as best suited to our needs. 
We don’t think that a charge account 
plan would be compatible.” 
¢ The Differences—To understand why 
the two plans probably wouldn't go 
together, take a look how they work: 

The basic tool of the charge account 
system is the credit card, generally issued 
without charge to anyone who satisfies 
the bank’s credit investigators. With 
his card, the consumer can charge pur- 
chases at any store belonging to the 


Oct.] 5’55,p63). 
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The vibration, strain, and Tenzaloy replaced a more 
abuse undergone by the expensive alloy in casting 
movable arm of this cut-off this airplane turntable when 
saw calls for Tenzaloy, increasing size and weight 
more and more the most of today’s planes required 
qualified material for hard a casting so large (4000 
usage applications of pounds! ) that no heat treat- 
this type. ing equipment could handle it. 





Today’s cooks choose A 
shiny lightweight 

utensils cast in Tenzaloy 

over old style cast-iron / 
pieces which often left 
ugly rust streaks. With 
corrosion-free T enzaloy, 
there’s no chance of 
contamination—ever! 








An unusual use for 
Tenzaloy is as a beautiful 
yet rugged heel in women’s 
j shoes. With tremendous 
i f ‘ strength in thin cross 
sections and excellent 
castability, Tenzaloy 
“created” this application! 














Corrosion engineers expect these New York 
street signs to stay rust-free and shiny 

for years. In fact, they are uncanditionally 
guaranteed maintenance-free for 15 years! 












Tenzaloy contributes great 
strength in thin cross 
sections to these handsome 
modern chairs. Its cast- 
ability in single-piece 
complex shapes, opens up 
wide new possibilities for 
the furniture designer. 























Unlike heavy old-style 

fixtures, awning hardware 
cast in lightweight 
Tenzaloy defy rust and 
outdoor wear. No painting 
needed ; the bright finish 
is permanent! 
Per 



















the self-aging aluminum alloy gives you castings with greater strength- 


for less! Tenzaloy the self-aging aluminum alloy 
needs no heat treatment! If your aluminum castings are 
too large or too intricate for heat treatment, if your 
heat treating facilities are limited, if you need superior 
strength than you get from ordinary heat-treated alloy, 
specify “Federated Tenzaloy” developed by Federated 
to meet the need for a superior aluminum alloy that ages 
at room temperature. Tenzaloy eliminates rejects due to 
warpage, expansion, and internal stresses caused by 
quenching. Tenzaloy finished properties are stable, 
proved by conclusive test data over a ten-year period. 
No special foundry techniques are required. No fluxes. 
Castability is excellent with sand cast and plaster molds 
and many permanent molds. Tenzaloy will not “grow,” 
produces corrosion-resistant castings with excellent pol- 
ishing characteristics and anodizes clear white. 


Specify Federated Tenzaloy for: 


1. High “as cast” properties—no heat treatment required to 
get the properties of heat-treated ca$tings. 

2. High yield strength—Tenzaloy can be stressed beyond other 
high-strength, non-aging alloys. 

3. Excellent ductility, particularly before aging—if it is de- 
sired to cold work or form castings, it should be done as soon 
as possible after casting, preferably within a day or so. 

4. High impact and shock resistance. 

5. Excellent machinability—better than the common aluminum- 
copper alloys. Machinability maximum after aging several 
weeks, or after artificial aging at 250°F. If machine operations 
are performed too soon after casting, some tendency to gummi- 
ness will be experienced. 

6. Superior corrosion resistance — equivalent to the aluminum- 
silicon alloys. 

7. Excellent polishing characteristics—will produce silvery- 
white castings that take a high polish. 

8. Takes a white anodized finish—castings can be dyed all 
available colors; porosity-free surfaces are essential for satis- 
factorily utilizing current commercial dyeing procedures. 

9. No special foundry technique required—handles like any 
other aluminum alloy. Heat to required temperature, skim and 
cast. Magnesium additions normally not required. 

10. Good castability— produces sharp impressions, clean cast- 
ings. 

11. Permanent molds can be used—thin-walled, restrained, 
intricate shapes should be avoided. 

12. Plaster molds can be used—properties superior to other 
aluminum alloys will be obtained. Excellent castability. 

13. No fluxes needed—skimming alone is sufficient. A flux 
may be used to assist in dross removal where necessary. All 
stirring and excessive turbulence during pouring should be 
avoided. 

14. Dimensionally stable—Tenzaloy does not grow as do other 
aluminum alloys containing copper and silicon as major alloy- 
ing elements. 

15. Internal stresses normally found in high-strength heat- 
treated castings are not present because quenching is not 
required. 

16. Can be brazed by standard techniques used for wrought 
alloys; oven or flux-dip method. 


COMPOSITION AND COVERING SPECIFICATIONS 

The nominal composition of Tenzaloy is: Copper—0.8%, Zinc—8.0%, 
Magnesium—0.4%, Aluminum—balance. 

Tenzaloy is covered by SAE 315, ASTM Specifications B179-58 alloy 
ZC81A-B for Ingot; B108-58T alloy ZC81B for Permanent Mold: and 
B26-58T alloy ZC81A for Sand Casting. Tenzaloy is covered in 
Government Specifications by MIL-A-17129 (Ships) Class 8, MIL-A- 
12033 (ORD) alloy ZC81A, and Federal Specification QQ-A-6016 
Class 22M. 
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Ready to talk TENZALOY ? 


(or about any one of the many others of Federated Metals’ 
complete line of aluminum casting alloys) 





Write for Tenzaloy Bulletin No. 103, Aluminum Casting Alloys 
Handbook Bulletin No. 101. Federated Metals Division, 
120 Broadway, New York 5. Or the Federated Sales 


Office, or plant near you 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Alton Phone: Alton 5-2511 
St. Louis phone: Jackson 4-4040 


BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
Highland & Eastbourne Aves. 
Phone: Orleans 5-2400 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

416 Dalton Drive 

Phone: Fairfax 2-1802 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 

Statler Office Bldg. 

20 Providence Street 

Phone: Liberty 2-0797 


CHICAGO, ILL. (WHITING) 
123d St. & Indianapolis Blvd. 
Chicago phone: Essex 5-5000 
Whiting phone: Whiting 826 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

1603 Carew Tower 

Phone: Cherry 1-1678 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Hanna Building 

1422 Euclid Avenue 
Phone: Prospect 1-2175 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Phone: Adams 5-5034 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
522 New Center Building 
7430 2nd Avenue 

Phone: Trinity 1-5040 
EL PASO, TEXAS 

1213 Mills Building 
(Asarco Mercantile Co.) 
Phone: 3-1852 
HOUSTON 29, TEXAS 
9000 Market Street Road 
P.O. Box 24038 

Phone: Orchard 4-7611 
LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 
4010 East 26th Street 
Phone: Angelus 8-4291 


IN CANADA: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd. 


MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 
4608 West Burleigh St. 
Phone: Hilltop 5-7430 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Phone: Tuxedo 1-4109 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

150 St. Charles Street 

Newark phone: Mitchell 3-0500 
New York phone: Digby 4-9460 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
1336 Phila. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Broad & Chestnut Sts. 

Phone: Locust 7-5129 


PITTSBURGH 24, PENNA. 
615 Gross Street 
Phone: Museum 2-2410 


PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
1900 N.W. 18th Avenue 
Phone: Capitol 7-1404 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
Triangle Building 

335 East Main Street 

Phone: Locust 2-5250 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Mail Address: Alton, Ill. 
Phone: Jackson 4-4040 


SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
700 Crandall Bldg. 
Phone: Empire 4-3601 


SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIF. 
1901 Army Street 
Phone: Atwater 2-3340 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
101 Dakota Street 
Phone: Main 3-7160 


WHITING, IND. (CHICAGO) 
123d St. & Indianapolis Blvd. 
Whiting phone: Whiting 826 
Chicago phone: Essex 5-5000 


Toronto, Ont., 1110 Birchmont Rd. Scarborough, Phone: Plymouth 7-3246 
Montreal, P.Q., 1400 Norman St., Lachine, Phone: Melrose 7-3591 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION OF 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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bank’s plan. When he makes a_pur- 
chase, the customer signs a sales slip, 
which, in effect, is a note to the bank. 

The bank puts a ceiling on his cum- 
ulative purchases to prevent him from 
going on a buying spree—usually pur- 
chases over $25 have to be cleared 
through the bank. At the end of the 
month the customer gets a single bill 
from the bank covering all his pur- 
chases. He then has the choice of 
either paying in a lump sum with no 
service charge or of spreading his pay- 
ments over a number of months and 
paying a fee—Chase Manhattan charges 
1% a month, the Bank of America 
14%—on the unpaid balance. This 
credit is revolving. As the account is 
paid down, new purchases may be made. 

For the retailer, especially the small 
one, charge account banking is attrac- 
tive because he can offer complete 
credit service without risking his own 
capital or credit. 
¢ Special Account—Revolving personal 
loans, on the other hand, involve no 
credit card. Here the customer simpl) 
applies for a “line of credit’’ at the 
bank based on his ability to make 
monthly repayments. If the bank allows, 
say, 20 months for repayment, and the 
borrower can afford $50 per month, 
then the amount applied for would be 
$1,000. When his line of credit is 
approved, the customer gets a special 
book of checks to use in drawing on the 
account that the bank sets up for him. 

The borrower is then free to spend 
the money as he wishes with no need 
to consult the bank again. 

When he borrows, he is charged only 
for the amount actually in use. The 
usual charge is 1% a month on the 
unpaid balance; in addition, some banks 
have a service charge for each check. 
As in all revolving plans, the credit is 
rebuilt as the account is repaid. 
¢ Flexibility—The great advantage of 
the revolving personal loan is the flex- 
ibility it allows the customer. He’s 
not limited to a specific group of stores 
in a limited area, as he is with bank 
charge accounts, and he doesn’t need 
bank approval for individual purchases. 
Because few, if any, large department 
stores are willing to join charge account 
plans— they can afford to provide their 
own credit services—this advantage may 
prove to be important. 

Some bankers say that high starting 
costs and the relative inflexibility of 
the charge account system give a definite 
edge to revolving personal loans. Clin- 
ton W. Schwer, a Chase Manhattan 
vice-president, disagrees. He argues that 
a charge account plan enables the bank 
to expand its contacts among neighbor- 
hood merchants—thus increasing com- 
mercial business as well as consumer 
lending—and so is preferable to a re- 
volving loan program that generally 
benefits only consumer loans. END 
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All that paperwork can mean 
less than nothing . . . unless it’s 
based on up-to-the- minute 
“facts in figures”. Figures on 
production and processing 
that prevent errors, delays, 
shortages, Over-runs .. . that 
— “ indicate maintenance and 
Lowe » replacement needs .. . that 
improve work scheduling and 
quality control . . . and give 
Bm 5 workers a fair basis for wage 
- and incentive payments. 
< What’s more, built into your 
products, Veeder-Root 
Counters will give you a 
new sales pitch . . . even 
prove your product’ Ss guar- 
~  antee in service. Yes, you 
can count on Veeder-Root 
Countrol in countless ways 
... to your profit. Let us 
show you how. Write: 


























You always “‘Know the score 
/ / 
when you count Veeder- Root. 


New High-Speed Predetermining 
Counter, Series 1522, features instant 
lever reset plus quick and easy setting of - life and instant reset are required. Rated 


New “Count-Pak", a complete electronic 
counting package for use where high speed, 


predetermined* number. Speeds up to ,000 counts per minute (with added dec- 
6,000 rpm. Also supplied without wd % speeds run up to 200,000 cpm). Completely 
termining feature. transistorized. Photohead adaptable to any 
job. Several other “Count-Paks”’ available 





Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATE D 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
® . Hortford, Conn. + Greenville, $. C. + Altoona, Po. * Chicago 
New © San Francisco * Montrea! 
Offices Agents in Principal Cities 


Everyone can 
Count on 


Finance 61 
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Shipping om a mew level 


Now any sidewalk becomes a loading platform with this unique Railway 
Express | Level-Loader truck. Hydraulically operated, this truck is engi- shipping goes MODERN 
neered for efficient, safe loading and unloading . . . can adjust its van to with 
any height or to any angle to form its own loading ramp. Part of the largest 
privately operated truck fleet in the world, these trucks are just one feature 
of the Railway Express multimillion-dollar modernization program de- Q pi AZ } Bs 
signed to give you faster, more complete service. aoe rn f 
Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with ae GE NC ‘A 
unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery a ry 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.A.). Check the RN Ke abo ODD, 
special lew rates on many commodities, Next time you want safe, swift, sure WH y 7 


shipping —call Railway Express! RAIL ‘AIR: OBA 

















In Finance 


Chase Manhattan Asks Fed to Boost 


Rate on Time Deposits to 32% 


The Chase Manhattan Bank last week asked the 
Federal Reserve Board to increase the maximum rate 
on time accounts from 3% to 34%-—it was increased 
from 24% in January, 1957, which was the first change 
in 20 years. The request was made because foreign cen- 
tral bankers have been switching their deposits to other 
money markets in search of higher yields (BW —Feb.21 
"59,p72). 

Foreign time accounts are traditionally sensitive to 
rate shifts in the New York money market. During 
the easy money period from late in 1957 to April, 
1958, for example, when most short-term market rates 
dropped below the time account rate, New York banks 
gained close to $800-million in foreign time money. Since 
open market rates in New York today are still a shade 
under the 3% time account rate, Fed officials do not feel 
a wholesale shift out of the New York banks is likely, 
and will probably turn down the Chase’s request. 

But the Chase and other commercial banks are likely 
to keep on pressing for a change even though they may 
not put it into effect immediately. That's because New 
York’s savings banks probably will increase their dividend 
rates to 34% (BW —Feb.1459,p118). If and when such 
an increase comes, observers say that commercial banks 
will have to follow in order to neutralize the competitive 
advantage the savings banks would get. 


Chrysler Hints It Might Set Up 
Auto Financing Subsidiary 


Independent finance companies were on tenterhooks 
this week in the wake of Chrysler Corp.'s threat that 
it, like Ford, may set up a captive finance subsidiary 
(BW—Feb.28'59,p26). The trade feels that Chrysler— 
which credit men say “looks with no disfavor’ on 
financing sales of its autos—may enter the field, pro- 
vided that Washington trustbusters don’t put a stop to 
Ford’s proposed entry. 

Chrysler's plans came from F. W. Misch, financial 
vice-president, who appeared before Sen. Estes Kefauv- 
er’s Antitrust Monopoly Subcommittee last week as 
it conducted hearings on proposals to make it unlaw- 
ful for any auto maker to control a sales finance com- 
pany. Misch said Chrysler had not yet decided to form 
a subsidiary, but he said that the only adequate solu- 
tion to some dealer command might be Chrysler’s pres- 
ence in the field. 

But Misch denied that General Motors, because of 
its tie with GMAC, had an advantage over Chrysler in 
the business of selling cars. “If it did,” he said, “we’d 
be getting into the business right now.’ 

Ford Motor Co. also criticized the proposed legislation, 
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said it would set a new and frightening precedent by 
imposing on manufacturers in a mass production indus 
try an absolute ban against arranging financing for th 
sale of their products. 

As for GM, it made public a statement which said 
that “far from stimulating competition,” the proposed 
legislation would restrict it. GM also pointed out that 
during 1958 commercial banks accounted for some 45% 
of all auto installment credit extended. 


Thermix Reports Rising Sales This Year 


Sales for the first two months of 1959 substantia 
ahead of the corresponding 1957 and 1958 periods are i 
ported by Thermix Corp. The company operates as g 
eral sales agents and project engineers for a group of fou 
Connecticut manufacturers producing specialty equip- 
ment for power plants, aircraft controls and seats, dust 
collectors, etc. 

Pres. John T. Doyle said this week that Thermis 
not interested in any merger or sale possibilities. Al 
though the company was identified as a _prospecti 
merger Candidate by Hupp Corp. (BW—Jan.24'59 ‘p04 04), 
Thermix officials state that those merger talks had been 
terminated before the article appeared. 

Founded in 1942, Thermix was able to lift sales from 
$1}-million to an average of $10-million over the last 
several years. Since its founding, Thermix has neve 
failed to pay a dividend. 

“Thermix and the companies it represents are in a 
strong financial position,” Doyle said. “Neither The: 
mix nor any of the manufacturers whose products it 
sells has any bonded or bank indebtedness. Over th« 
years these companies have all enjoyed a healthy and 
successful profit ratio, and they maintained this position 
even during the recent recession.’ 


Justice Dept. Ponders Sherman Act Case 


Against J.P. Morgan-Guaranty Trust Merger 


Approval of the J. P. Morgan-Guaranty Trust Co 
merger was still up in the air this week. The Justice 
Dept. is undecided whether to try to block the merge: 
under the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Government lawyers admit it will be difficult to prove 
a monopoly violation under the Sherman Act. ‘| hey 
think they could make a strong case against the pro 
posal under the Clayton Act, which bars any merger 
even if it will only “substantially lessen competition o1 
tend to create a monopoly.” But the Clay:~n Act doesn’t 
apply to the Guaranty-Morgan merger: It applies to both 
stock and asset acquisitions by industrial corporations, 
but covers only stock acquisitions by banks. 

If the Justice Dept. decides against a Sherman Act 
case, it probably will try to block the merger another 

: by making a strong pitch on the anticompetitive 
coasequballl of the merger before the Federal Reserve 
Board. FRB ultimately will pass on the Guaranty- 
Morgan plans under its authority to rule on the opera- 
tion of new bank branches. 
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TINPLATE TUBING, spirally welded, squirts at a rapid rate out of New Rochelle Tool Corp. mill no larger than an ordinary office desk. 
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Spiral Weld Has Many Tricks 


New Rochelle Tool Corp.'s tiny 
spiral tube mill, using highly 
flexible welding method, welds 
all metals, easily shifts sizes. 


To most people who know a bit about 
making welded tubing, the spirally 
welded tube spinning out of the little 
mill at the left makes no sense. ‘The 
weld, running around and around like 
the strip on a barber pole, is three 
times as long as a straight joint down 
the side of the tube would be. And 
welding is something manufacturers like 
to keep at a minimum; it’s the toughest 
and trickiest part of tube making. 

But New Rochelle Tool Corp., 
which developed the machine, isn’t 
touting the profound discovery that 
it’s possible to get next door by going 
around the block. Its spiral tube mill, 
despite the long-way-around approach, 
has solid advantages in small-size, flex- 
ibility, and low cost. Based on a par- 
ticularly flexible welding process also 
developed by the company, it stands a 
good chance of upsetting some well- 
entrenched ideas shout pipe and tube 
making. 

Already, one manufacturer of heavy 
pipe for construction piling is planning 
to use a somewhat larger sized spiral 
tube mill to turn out its product. 
Others see the mill as a near-perfect 
way to make aluminum irrigation pipe 
in remote locations. 
¢ Paradox—Like its spiral mill, New 
Rochelle Tool Corp. has a paradoxical 
look on first sight. Its very name is 
misleading, since it doesn’t manufacture 
either tools or machinery. It has no 
sales staff or manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, doesn’t advertise, makes its pitch 
to top executives of customers. 

Yet, in the nine years since it was 
formed by the four men who are now 
its top officers and sole stockholders, 
sales and income have grown about 
50% a year. Its return from sales, 
licenses, and royalties now runs to more 
than $2-million a year. But with all 
its growth, the company has no immedi- 
ate expansion plans, feels its 60-member 
staff and two-story plant in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., are adequate. 

There’s an explanation of the para- 
dox, of course. ““We think of ourselv €s 
primarily as a development company, 
says Pres. Herman C. Morris; “we're not 
machinery makers. We make electrical 
re of a very special type, and 

prot of the machinery 
that a best take advantage of what we 
know the electrical part can do. We 
want to continue to develop tools, 
complete them on a turnkey basis, then 
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PEERING down spirally welded tube i is ee, H. C. Morris, as Vice-Pres. Wallace C. Rudd 
(left), Chmn. David G. Osterer watch. Also in top group is Vice-Pres. R. J. Stanton 


spin them off for other manufacturers 
to exploit. We will manufacture the 
high frequency electrical equipment. 
And, since we have full patent control 
over many of the processes, we expect 
a good return from license fees and 
royalties.” 

¢ Small but Versatile—The spiral tube 
mill is one of the latest results of this 
way of doing business. Small my 2 
to be portable, it’s tiny compared to t 
standard 50-ft. or 60-ft. rolling mills 
that make welded tube and pipe. It’s 
so versatile that it can switch quickly 
trom one size of tubing to another by 
a change in just one part—a_ short 
cylindrical mandrel that winds strip 
into tube. It can weld any metal you 
can feed it, squirts out tubing of alu- 
minum, copper, or brass with almost 
equal abandon, shifts around among 
them without balking. 

It’s that impartial and quick-shifting 
appetite—even more than the mill’s 
small size and high welding speed— 
that makes welding experts prick up 
their ears. Actually, the high speed 
only makes up for the fact that the 
spiral mill has to weld a 3-ft. seam for 
each foot of pipe. The little mill in the 
picture squirts out tinplate tubing at 
60 ft. to 70 ft. a minute; more power 
would probably boost this to 300 ft. 
a minute—but that means almost 900 
ft. of seam per minute. 

* Key—The key to both the mill’s 
phenomenal speed and versatile appetite 
is the welding process aoa an 
patented by New Rochelle Tool—a 


process, not too widely known or used 
called high frequency resistance w« 
ing. Few people in the U.S., for 
ample, have ever welded copper, 
cause of its high heat and electri 
conductivity; but New Rochelk 
process dodges these difficulties nimb! 
It’s one of the few, out of 40 or m 
welding methods in use in industry, that 
can produce a good forged weld 
almost any metal or alloy. Forg 
welds—with the joint of the same mate 
rial as the parent metal—are usu 
preferred to cast welds, but are 
harder to make, require closer cont 
of welding temperatures. 

High frequency resistance techniqu 
simplify the control of heat~and that 
how New Rochelle Tool can _ buik 
equipment to do “impossible’”’ welding 
jobs, such as welding mild steel to too! 
steel or stainless steel. 

It takes only a little electrical sa 
to see how the process works in th 
spiral mill, or in other application 
High frequency resistance heating com 
bines two fairly well known phenomena 
electrical resistance heating—which, fo: 
example, heats up the coils of a toaste: 
when a current passes through them 
and induction heating, which induces 
electric current in an object by exposing 
it to a fluctuating magnetic field. 
¢ Odd _ Behavior—Induction heating 
equipment, using high or low frequenc: 
alternating current, is no stranger to 
industry. But New Rochelle Tool’s 
equipment, from welding rigs to high 
speed wire-annealing machines, is high 
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“There ought to be an easter way 
to keep up with competition’ 





‘ ats yi: 


DODGE REPORTS 


give you a head start 


Leg work, rumor-chasing and cold canvassing are awfully expensive 
methods of covering the competitive new construction market. There 
is an easy way — easy on your payroll, on your people, on prospects 


whose good will you need. 


Dodge Reports, mailed to you daily, tell you in advance who’s going 
to build what and where. You specify the areas (anywhere within the 
37 eastern states) and types of construction you want to cover. For 
each project, Dodge tells you whom to see, when bids are wanted — 
even who else is bidding — on each phase of construction. 

The result: Dodge steers you directly to live, active prospects — who 
welcome your calls. You won’t miss good bets through poor information 
or timing. Your calls will all have high profit-potential. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 











F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. BW39 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my crea. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 

[) House Construction [] General Building 
C) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area... 





Nome 





C 








Addre< 





City lone State 
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frequency, depending on the rather 
weird but controllable behavior of thou- 
sands of watts of electricity vibrating 
back and forth in the radio frequency 
range—at upwards of 450,000 times a 
second, or even, in a rayon drier, at fre- 
quencies up to 30-million cps. 

Electricity, when revved up like that, 
does odd things. It radiates energy into 
space—like signals from a radio trans- 
mitter; so the equipment has to be 
shielded to prevent interfering with 
radio and TV. And instead of running 
inside an electrical conductor, it just 
skims the surface. Dirt on a contact 
doesn't mean a thing to it, so two 
small sliding contacts on a tube being 
welded can inject thousands of amperes 
of current without arcing. 

What’s more, says New Rochelle 
Tool’s vice-president, chief engineer, 
and idea man, Wallace C. Rudd, high 
frequency current “‘can be led around 
like a puppy on a leash.” High fre- 
quency current, he says, is “narcissistic”; 
since it likes itself, it will always follow 
as close as it can get to a return conduc- 
tor. That enables you to “put the heat 
right where you want it.”” Rudd figures 
his method of running high frequency 
current through metal heats it up about 
five times as efficiently as induction 
effects alone. 
¢ In Action—You can best see high 
frequency resistance welding in action 
in a standard tube mill. When sheet is 
bent until its edges meet to form a tube, 
the wi as they meet, form a long, 
narrow, V-shaped slot. Two sliding 
contacts feed high frequency current 
on either side of the V. Since the sides 
of the V are, in effect, return conduc- 
tors, the current runs right into the 
inner edges of the slot. This heats the 
metal edges to melting temperature, 
and pinch rolls force the edges together 
in a forge weld. 

You can do other things with this 
besides making tubing. Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York is now testing 
a portable rig made by New Rochelle 
Tool that butt-welds lengths of pi 
together with a forged weld of the 
strongest type. It even lands most e 
the weld bead—or excess metal—on the 
outside of the pipe where it won’t inter- 
fere with gas flow. 
¢ Dizzying Variety—Many pipe makers 
—among them Republic Steel and 
Southern Pipe & Casing Co. of Azusa, 
Calif.—now use New Rochelle’s equip- 
ment, sold under the trade name 
Thermatool, for standard pipe mills. A 
walk through New Rochelle’s plant dis- 
closes a dizzying variety of applications 
in prototype tools under test— —ranging 
from a special zirconium welding rig for 
putting fins on zirconium tubes for 
atomic reactors, to a 140-kw. oscillator 
designed for a French steel mill that 
will weld pipe up to @-in. wall thickness 
and 30-in. diameter. END 
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Enter now...SCOTCH BRAND TAPES nos 72 








st 
FIVE PRIZES 


Westinghouse 


or alternate Westinghouse equipment 
of equal value 











MANUFACTURING PERSONNEL. 
Me KINCHEN INCLUDES: Easy to enter...easy to win! 


A Electric FryPan a. Sai 
Laundroma Metal Cover Contest open to all personnel of manufacturing plants within 
beeing 0 Clothes re Portable Mixer the continental limits of the U.S.A., except employees of Min- 
Ect Range eee eredtiet Coffee Maker nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., their subsidiaries, their advertising 
Sete Dishwasher Grill-N- agencies and their families. Entries must describe a new non- 
THER PRIZES electrical usage for “SCOTCH” BRAND Industrial Tapes and 
PLUS s 13 oT PPLIANCES or dispensing equipment which is initiated in the entrant’s 
L WESTINGHOUSE A plant during the TAPE-O-RAMA contest period, February 1, 
WONDERFU 1959 to June 30, 1959. Winners will be determined on the 
PRIZES: Choice of refrigerators, ‘eit basis of benefits derived by entrant’s plant, and the industry 
2 pont or Laundromats of which that plant is a part. 


portable dishwashers or 


25 3rd aes Choice of HURRY — Ger your official entry blank and details from your 
clothes dryers a ‘e:. “SCOTCH” BRAND Tape Distributor or 3M Representative 
25 4th PRIZES: Portable televis r-- Use coupon below to request his call, or contact him direct. — 


Dept. GJP, 900 Bush Avenue 
TAPE-O-RAMA CONTEST St. Paul 6, (beeen ~ 











mixers 
or portable aie first prize awardSe Name 
: nstallation charges 
49M will pay up to $300! 
Job. 
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ST. PAUL 6, MINN XPORT: 99 PARK ped ve., “ew vOR 16, N.¥. CANADA LONDON, ONTARIO. 
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You could staff a college of engineering 
from the Alcoa Research Laboratories, 
for 37 of 762 technical experts hold a 
Ph.D. degree and 275 more are Masters 
of Science. Alcoa built this talent pool 
with the same philosophy that raised 
research and development expenditures 
to $18,000,000 in a recession year when 
other aluminum firms chopped already 
slim budgets 20 to 50 per cent. 

This year, Director Kent Van Horn 


, 
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Dr. Kent Van Horn photographed with electron microscope. Photograph by Bruce Davidson 


DOCTOR VAN HORN GETS THE “GREEN LIGHT” 


has the ‘‘green light’’ for a new 
$30,000,000 science center. Yet this 
news is no surprise to men who know 
that Alcoa investments in research cre- 
ated 95 per cent of all aluminum alloys 

invented the alclad process to 
thwart corrosion . . . developed anodic 
treatments to give aluminum color and 
abrasion resistance . . . pioneered the 
fabricating techniques that turned alu- 
minum from a curio into a metal with 


over 4,000 product applications. 

For 70 years, Alcoa research has 
helped to put more than just 16 ounces 
of metal into every pound of Alcoa" 
Aluminum. If you have a question on 
aluminum, there is no better place to 
get the answer than Alcoa Research 
Laboratories. You begin by calling your 
local Alcoa sales office. Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, 2016-C Alcoa Build 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Yarcoa helps you design it, make it, sell it 
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Alcoa has hundreds of 
Kent Van Horns to help you 
design it, make it, sell it 


All of Alcoa’s skills are mobilized to a 
single purpose: To put more than just 
16 ounces of metal in every pound of 
Alcoa Aluminum you buy. Here are 
12 of the dozens of ways to do it: 


1. Research Leadership, bringing you 
the very latest in aluminum alloys and 
applications. 

2. Product Development by specialists 
in your industry and your markets. 


3. Process Development Labs for aid in 
finishing, joining and fabricating. 


4. Service Inspectors to help solve pro- 
duction problems at your plant. 


5. Quality Control to meet top stand- 
ards or match your special needs. 


6. Complete Line including all commer- 
cial forms, alloys, gages, tempers. 


7. Availability via the nation’s best 
stocked aluminum distributors. 


8. Foremost Library of films and books 
to help you do more with aluminum. 


9. Trained Salesmen with a wealth of 
on-the-spot information. 


10. Sales Administrators constantly on 
call to service your orders. 


11. Year-Round Promotions expanding 
your old markets, building new ones. 


12. The Alcoa Label, leading symbol of 
quality aluminum, to mark your goods. 


Added Values 
With Alcoa 
Aluminum 


. is a case book of Alcoa special 
services and a guide to their availa- 
bility in design, manufacture and sales. 
Your copy, with some of the most re- 
warding information you may ever 
read, is waiting and it’s FREE. Write: 
Aluminum Company of America, 2016-C 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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In Washington 


Mandatory Limit on Crude Imports 
Would Close Loopholes in Voluntary Plan 


Pres. Eisenhower is expected to announce next week a new 
Administration program for compulsory curbs on imported crud 
oil and most petroleum products. 

The program will succeed a voluntary control plan that Eisen 
hower last week ordered extended through Mar. 10 to give hi 
time to study the new program. 

The proposed mandatory program, submitted by a C nag 
level committee, limits crude oil imports to about 825,000 bbl. 
day in most of the U.S. except for a separate 200,000-bbl.- tect ry 
import allotment for five Western states. The totals for crud 
oil would be about the same as under the voluntary plan. But 
the new program also is expected to clamp down on imports of 
most petroleum produets—which domestic oil producers have cited 
as loopholes in the earlier plan. 

Also, all operating U.S. refiners would be eligible for a shar 
of imported oil, with allocations based on the input of oil int 
their refineries in 1958. 

Several oil companies have indicated that they will test any 
mandatory program in court. 


Interior Dept. Will Build Pilot Plants 
To Convert Sea Water to Fresh Water 


A process that “promises a remarkable breakthrough” in con 
verting sea water to fresh water has been picked by Washington 
for. the first of five demonstration plants to be built by the govern 
ment. 

The process, known as long tube vertical multiple-effect dis 
tillation, will have as many as 10 stages. The plant will be of the 
evaporating type—the type that many de-salting experts feel holds 
the key to an inexpensive means of converting salt water to fresh 
water. The process uses a sudden drop in pressure, rather than 
heat, to boil off the fresh water. Officials hope that the process will 
produce fresh water for less than $1 per 1,000 gal.—half the present 
cost but still three times what most consumers now pay. 

About 80 cities are offering inducements—such as free sites—to 
get the 1-million-gal.-a-day plant. 


Small Business Gets Investment Plan 


The Small Business Administration’s small business investment 
company program was approaching reality this week. 

The agency by midweek had given a go-ahead to 13 investment 
companies to organize, and was awaiting only final notification 
from them before issuing formal licenses to operate. 

One tentatively approved investment company, composed of 
District of Columbia bankers and investors headed by mortgage 
banker George W. de Franceaux, didn’t wait for final licensing 
before opening shop. It moved into new quarters on Monday, 
and on the first day was approached by prospective borrowers for 
loans totaling $200,000. No action will be taken, however, until 
a license is received. 


Government 
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70 New Products 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


PUTS YOUR PRODUCT’S 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 


There’s printed salesmanship and eye appeal in a Fort 
Wayne container turned out especially to make you and 
your product look good. Our designers take every ad- 
vantage of modern art, display and printing techniques 
to give your product message the color and impact to 
catch a million eyes. It’s sales-minded design that puts 
your product’s best foot forward on the road. 

Which, we think, is just what you want in your shipping 


container. We'll be happy to oblige. 


FW. pri n ti n Another Fort Wayne plus — mass production 
printing of graduated halftones, multiple colors, precision register and sharp 
reproduction with a single impression. Exclusive with Fort Wayne. 


JT Mayne 


CorruGATED PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


A copy of the company’s latest 
financial report may be obtained 
by writing to Harold M. Treen, 
President, Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Company, Fort Wayne 1, 
Indiana. 
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Rival for Jute 


A new fiber, kenaf, will 
be available in Haiti soon. 
Developers claim it is more 
versatile than jute. 


Kenaf, a fiber competitive with jute, 
will soon be available commercially for 
the first time in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. North Atlantic Kenaf Corp., 
headed by Joseph F. Dryer Jr. of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., recently signed a 25-year 
agreement with Haiti under which it 
will invest $750,000 there for kenaf 
production. The company has helped 
develop a_harvester-ribboner machine 
that makes large-scale production fea- 
sible. 
¢ Advantages Over Jute—Kenaf is made 
from the bark of stalks of a fast-growing 
plant resembling the hollyhock. It has 
been grown in Asia and Africa, but will 
flourish in a wider range of climates 
than jute, which now comes mostly 
from India and Pakistan. North At- 
lantic claims kenaf products are lighter, 
stronger, and more durable than jute 
and can be used not only for bags but 
also for rope, carpet, and linoleum back- 
ing, and possibly for reinforcement of 
molded plastics 

The fiber has not been produced in 
commercial quantities before because 
it is too expensive to cut the tough 
stalks and skin off the bark by hand. 
Now the work will be done by machine. 
Kenaf can be spun on existing jute 
mills. 
¢ Cuba’s Interest—Cuba, a big user of 
jute to bag its sugar, coffee, and rice 
crops, has been instrumental in develop- 
ment of kenaf processes; half of North 
Atlantic’s backing comes from Cuban 
investors. The crop is not yet grown 
there in large quantities because Cuban 
labor in spinning and weaving is still 
too expensive—about $5 a day compared 
to $1.25 in Haiti. Cuba is expected to 
be able to grow kenaf profitably, how- 
ever; Stanford Research Institute, which 
participated in Cuban studies of kenaf, 
thinks the crop may someday provide 
3,000 jobs for Cubans and $12-million 
to $15-million of gross revenue. 

Meanwhile, North Atlantic expects 
Haitian production to reach 1.5-million 
Ib. a year by 1961—enough to supply 
the Haitian market and permit some 
export of sugar bags to Cuba and other 
countries in Latin America. Dryer ex- 
pects to participate with local capital 
in developing the kenaf industry in 
such countries. They are interested be- 
cause it would save dollars that now 
go for jute imports. END 
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Today’s most practical approach 
to data processing 


Up-to-the-minute control of costs, inventory, 
payroll, order and sales analysis etc. Now you 
cain get that control without great cost or com- 
plexity—with the easy-to-use machines of the 


new Automatic Keysort System. 


Automatic Keysort is today’s only data process- 
ing system that provides for automatic creation 
and processing of original records. Speeding 
v tal day-to-day and long-range facts essential to 
sound management, this unique system fits easily 
ji to your present operations ...is highly flexible 
t future growth and expansion. 


With the Automatic Keysort System businesses 
and service organizations of every size can now 
eujoy fast, accurate data processing on either a 
centralized or decentralized basis. Without re- 
strictive, complex procedures. Without special- 
ized personnel. And at remarkably low cost. 


Your nearby Royal McBee Representative will 
be glad to arrange a demonstration. Phone him, 
or write us for brochure S-500. Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. In Canada: The McBee Company, 
Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16. 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
KEYSORT 
SYSTEM 












Keysort Data Punch simultane- 
ously code-notches and imprints 
original records with required in- 
formation for rapid mechanical 
sorting into desired classiftcations. 


Keysort Tabulating Punch auto- 
matically code-punches quantities 
and amounts as a by-product of 
establishing control totals...then 
automatically tabulates these 
proven records after Keysorting. 


Results are summarized 
rect from original record 
Unit Analysis reports f 
greatest accuracy. Manag 
ment gets the comparati 
information it needs 





ROYAL M°‘BEE :- c2ta processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 









TO GIVE THEIR.CUSTOMERS 
A SUPERIOR PRODUCT 


mit 
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INDIANA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
SPECIFIES KEYSTONE WIRE 


Builders of quality products ranging all the way from auto- 
mobiles to light fixtures and stadium bleachers rely upon 
quality fasteners cold headed by Indiana Metal Products Co., 
Division of Textron Inc., Rochester, Indiana. And to assure 
their customers of the best quality products at a competitive 
price, Indiana specifies Keystone “XL” Wire. The flowability 
of this remarkable wire helps make a superior product free 
from fractures, with perfectly filled corners, collars and excel- 
lent surface characteristics. It also keeps costs competitive by 
eliminating downtime and secondary operations. 

Illustrated above are examples of “XL” flowability. The 
brake assembly stud has a round collar and square head that 
were formed simultaneously. The lamp adjusting screw has a 
5 diameter head — once considered impossible. The bleacher 
bolt with its extra large head and deep Phillips recess was 
formed in two blows. 

Can Keystone Wire help you manufacture a better quality 
product at lower price, too? It will cost you nothing to find 
out —just call your Keystone representative — or us — today! 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Illinois 


Cold heading and 


forming wire for KEYSTONE 


industrial uses. 
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Heating Unit for Plants 
Can Use Rubbish as Fuel 


4 new furnace called the Shop 
Heater is intended to cut down fuel 
bills and air pollution. It will burn both 
conventional fuels and different kinds 
of rubbish—comparatively free of smoke 
and odors. It’s made by Mastro-Hoskin- 
son Mfg. Corp., Franklin Square, L. I., 
N. ¥ 

Che heater comes equipped with an 
oil burner or a gas burner. The manu- 
facturer claims that in 30 seconds it can 
be converted to burning rubbish in its 
cast-iron feed box. A heat exchanger 
between feed box and stack filters dirt 
and circulates heat; it contains a fan 
that will direct 1,800-3,600 cu. ft. of 
hot air per minute to an air duct. The 
heat exchanger is removable for clean 
ing. A draft inducer eliminates the 
need for a permanent chimney, and an 
ifterburner on the stack removes ait 
pollutants. Mastro-Hoskinson says test 
users have even burned rubber without 
odors, and that the unit will heat plants 
up to 5,000 sq. ft. in area 

I'he Shop Heater costs $2,400 in- 
stalled and weighs about 1,000 Ib. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Fiber glass truck cabs are the trucking 
industry's newest look. Long-distance 
haulers like the reinforced plastic hoods, 
front fenders, and truck cabs because 
they he p save W eight and are easier to 
maintain. Kenworth Motor Truck Co 
and the White Motor Co. are already 
in production with their versions. Most 
of the other major producers are ex- 
pected to join the plastics parade 
shorth 

* 
Jet fueling hose that can withstand 
350F temperatures for hours at a time 
is being marketed by the Thermoid 
Div. of the H. K. Porter Co. Made of 
du Pont’s Vitron synthetic rubber, the 
new flexible hose can also handle low- 
pressure steam, some of the liquid 
fuels used in missiles and rockets, and 
highly corrosive chemicals. Burst 
strength of the hose when jacketed 
with Dacron is 600 psi. 

a 
A low-cost masonry insulation that will 
not lose its efficiency when soaked is 
being touted for use in concrete block 
and other cavity wall construction. 
Zonolite Co. of Chicago, its developer, 
reports the new masonry fill material, 
which is of the free-flowing granular 
type, can reduce heat losses by as much 
as 50%. Total cost of the insulation 
installed runs approximately 10¢ per 
sq. ft. of wall. 
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First Offshore Drilling Platform on 





U.S. Side of Lake Erie Built by Dravo 


The first offshore gas well on the 
American side of Lake Erie is being 
drilled by New York State Natural 
Gas Corporation. Operations are 
underway, near Conneaut, Ohio, 
from a new mobile rig built by 
Dravo. 

The “Argonyn-1” will work in 
30 to 60 feet of water and can be 
towed easily from one site to 
another. Of welded pontoon con- 
struction, it is 50 feet square. At 


each location, the 130-foot-long 
legs are driven firmly into the lake 
bottom and the platform is hoisted 
by dual hydraulic jacks on each leg. 
Dravo’s wide experience on con- 
struction jobs “in or around water” 
can help you realize genuine econ- 
omies on such projects. For infor- 
mation on this or the other products 
and services pictured below, write 
DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTS- 
BURGH 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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BIGGER ano BETTER 





BIG 3 


cut earthmoving costs 


With more bidders for construction 
awards, contractors have found themselves 
in a profit squeeze. Low bid prices — in the 
face of rising equipment, labor and material 
costs — put a pinch on profits that cuts 
return on investment almost to the vanishing 
point. To lick this problem, men and 
machines have to produce more without 
increasing costs. 

Euclid’s Big 3— the S-18 Scraper, TC-12 
Twin-Power Crawler Tractor, and TS-24 
““Twin’’ Scraper — are recent developments 
that meet today’s needs for bigger, more 
efficient earthmoving equipment. Here’s 
why: the S-18, with Torqmatic Drive and 
336 h. p. engine, carries 30 yd. heaped loads 
at speeds up to 26 mph. The Euclid TC-12 
is the world’s most powerful tractor—it has 
two engines, each driving one of the tracks 
through a separate Torqmatic Drive... has 


EUCLID’S 





a total of 425 nei h. p. delivered to the power 
train. In a class by itself, the TS-24 ‘““Twin”’ 
Scraper outperforms every other scraper in 
the field. Its two engines provide all-wheel 
drive ... enable it to carry 32 yd. loads 
through soft footing and over steep grades. 

If your operations require earthmoving 
equipment . .. in construction, mining, 
logging or industrial use . . . check the 
productive capacity of your machines 
against Euclid’s Big 3. Performance data 
on these and all other models is available 
from your Euclid dealer . . . ask him for facts 
and figures, or a demonstration that will 
show why Euclids are your best investment. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





a complete line of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations... 
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London this week is taking a less gloomy view of the Khrushchev- 
Maemillan talks—and of the Berlin crisis itself. British observers feel that 
Macmillan did well to get Khrushchev at least to accept the need to nego- 
tiate over Berlin (page 28). 


But London officials don’t think the crisis is over by a long shot. From 
his 10-day Soviet visit, Macmillan gained these impressions: 


* Khrushchev is determined to tighten the Soviet hold over Eastern 
Europe and gradually to gain control of all Berlin. He is ready to go to the 
brink to achieve his goal. 


* For all its talk of peaceful competition, Moscow thinks in terms of a 
divided world, with the larger half belonging to the Communist bloc 


¢ Khrushchev has a powerful and tricky mind. He’s full of emotion, 
ambition, greed, and cunning—but still human and unpredictable. 


Maemillan will relay these impressions personally to Pres. de Gaulle, 
Chancellor Adenauer, and Pres. Eisenhower. When he comes to Washing- 
ton, probably Mar. 15, he won’t try to minimize the dangers involved in 
the Berlin crisis. 


But the British Prime Minister leans more to the idea of an early sum- 
mit meeting than Eisenhower does. (At his press conference this week, 
the President again questioned the value of such a session.) Apparently Mac- 
millan feels it is hardly worthwhile talking to anybody in Moscow except the 
Soviet boss. (There are signs that de Gaulle also takes this line.) 


Then, the British are more inclined to let Poland and Czechoslovakia 
sit in on any preliminary talks held by foreign ministers. Differences like 
these will have to be ironed out in the next few weeks. 


The British press now pictures Macmillan as likely to be the leading 
spokesman for the West. You can take this with a grain of salt. 


Washington gives Macmillan high marks for the way he handled him- 
self in Moscow. In fact, there has never been any chance that Eisenhower 
would ignore his views. 


But the U.S. will play the leading role for the West in any negotiation 
with Moscow. That’s dictated by the facts of power, as Khrushchev himself 
recognizes. 


Khrushchev’s visit to East Germany this week shows how tricky his 
Berlin tactics can be. 


In his opening speech at Leipzig he stressed his desire for peaceful 
economic competition with the West. Just by attending the Leipzig fair, 
which attracts many West European businessmen, the Soviet Premier is try- 
ing to sell the idea of more East-West trade. 


But Khrushchev didn’t neglect to warn the West that he intends to sign 
a peace treaty with East Germany—whether we like it or not. 


So far, the Berlin crisis hasn’t had any visible effect on business confi- 
dence in Western Europe. Even in West Berlin, there’s been no withdrawal 
of funds from the banks. 


A crisis of confidence—with a flight of capital and heavy inventory buy- 
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ing—seems most unlikely unless there’s a sudden threat of war. European 
businessmen have grown used to international tension and count on the 
nuclear stalemate to. prevent major war. 


The recession in Western Europe has put the six-nation Ceal & Steel 
Community in a jam. As the steel industry has slowed down, big stocks of 
coal have piled up in Belgium (page 32) and West Germany. 


Now the High Authority of the CSC is thinking of declaring a state of 
“manifest crisis.” That could lead to a mandatory reduction in coal imports 
from outside the community. Italy, for example, might cut its imports from 
the U.S., switch to West German supplies. In addition, member countries 
probably would have to accept output quotas. 


Emergency measures like these could be blocked if both France and 
West Germany oppose them. So far, Paris has been dead set against produc- 
tion quotas. That’s mainly because the French have kept their output and 
their imports in line with requirements. On principle, too, the de Gaulle 
government is against giving the High Authority any say over French pro- 
duction. At midweek, though, it looked as if the Germans might tip the 
balance in favor of crisis action. 


This is a real test for the Coal & Steel Community. Critics have always 
wondered whether it would work effectively if demand for steel and coal 
fell off. Now these critics suspect it will operate just as a big private cartel 
would—only with more noise. 


The Philippines are in worse shape than they have been at any time 
since independence in 1946. That’s how Far East observers size up the 
island republic. 


Politically, Pres. Garcia’s administration is losing strength, say these 
observers. Corruption is rampant. 


The economic picture is also gloomy. Exporters are making under-the- 
table deals to ship goods. That’s lowering the central bank’s foreign exchange 
reserves fast. 


U.S.-Philippine relations are sticky. Manila is hammering hard on a 
$900-million claim on Washington for damages the Philippines suffered 
during World War II. The State Dept. considers this figure wholly unrealistic. 


Communist China—despite internal economic troubles (page 98)—is 
again pushing its political influence in Asia. Peking evidently has patched 
up last year’s ideological differences with Moscow. Now it’s echoing the 
Soviet “peace” line. 


Peking’s biggest demand is for Japan to follow what it calls “positive 
neutrality.” It wants U.S. armed forces out of Japan and a Japanese-Red 
Chinese nonaggression pact. 


Beyond that, Peking is proposing a “nuclear-free zone” in the Pacific. 


That—say observers—could be Peking’s price for any agreement on world- 


wide disarmament and nuclear inspection. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 7, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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How the new 


CORPORATE 
TRAVEL 


PLAN 


reduces outstanding 
travel expenses ! 


Dorr-Oliver is a world leader in engineering and 
heavy process equipment. Over 400 executives and 
technical men make it a point to be in the right 
place at the right time. Dorr-Oliver has succeeded in 
reducing their total annual cash advances in the order 
of $35,000! 

Here’s what the comptrollers office told us: 
Traveling personnel save all the time they can by 
flying. They get the flexibility and convenience 
they need by driving rented cars from the nearest 
airport. But the problem of individual bills and 
vouchers from every car-rental point dictated a 
policy of “cash rentals only.” This tied up thou- 
sands of dollars in extra travel advances. 

One of the exclusive advantages of the Avis Cor- 
porate Travel Plan is the central billing procedure. 


Go places 


ay 4 VIS. RENT-2-CAR 


AS TOLD TO US BY 


LDorR- 
OLIVER 


It eliminates the confusion of individual accounts- 
payable on credit rentals. One monthly invoice 
makes accounting control easy and automatic. In- 
dividual transactions are identified and allocated 
by department, division, branch office, etc. The 
men who travel save time and expense accounting. 
The company saves bookkeeping expense. And 
there are substantial savings in time-and-mileage 
charges—in addition to the 5-figure reduction in 
annual cash advances! 


GET ALL THE FACTS, FREE! 


Whether your company travels 10 men or 10,000 — write for 
information, on your business letterhead. No obligation! Ad- 
dress: AVIS (Dept. 39) 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Choose from all makes of fine cars 
featuring 1959 Fords! 
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In Labor 





Strikers Armed With Clubs Fail 
To Keep North Carolina Mill Closed 


Workers trickled back to the Harriett-Henderson 
cotton mill in Henderson, N. C., this week despite tense 
picketing by members of the Textile Workers Union 
America. A concentration of state and local police 
checked jeering strikers, some armed with clubs (picture), 
is the work force of the reopened mill climbed above 
300. 

TWUA struck the Henderson-Harriett mill on Nov. 
17, after a deadlock in a dispute over contract changes 
demanded by the company. The union, in the mill for 
14 years, wanted its labor agreement renewed without 
changes. 

Until three weeks ago, the company kept the mill 
shut down. Picketing was peaceful. Tension mounted 
when management decided to resume operations and 
invited strikers to return to jobs. After a series of picket 
line disorders, local police were reinforced by state troop- 
ers. Attrition—month off the payroll—began to weaken 
TWUA'’s strike lines. At midweek its hopes were fading 
fast. 


Hoffa Says Time Is Not Right 
For Shorter Work Week Drive 


Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa doesn’t agree with 
AFL-CIO proposals for a legislative and bargaining table 
campaign for a shorter work week. This isn’t the time 
for talk of reducing hours, Hoffa told his board last 
week. The emphasis should continue to be on raising 
wages. 

Hoffa looks at the shorter work week idea this way: 

¢ The workers’ standard of living should be raised 
to a “satisfactory” level before there’s serious thought 
about reducing hours; otherwise, a cut in hours would 
only mean more “moonlighting” or work at second jobs. 
¢ If work week should be cut to, say, 32 hours over 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 
@ P. 80—Teamsters, AFL-CIO organizing. 
@ P. 84—New T-H clash looms in Congress. 





a three-year period, as AFL-CIO would like, workers 
would get the equivalent of a $16-a-week raise—today’s 
average $80 a week for 32 instead of 40 hours. Em- 
ployers couldn’t be expected to increase weekly pay on 
top of that, so employees would have to stand pat on 
take-home for the period of work week adjustment. 
According to Hoffa: “Workers won't go for any idea 
that keeps them from taking home more money. They 
won't stand still for three years.” 

Sure, he acknowledged, AFL-CIO is talking about a 
reduction in the work week and an increase in weekly 
take-home. But, he added, “anyone talking about that 
isn’t talking sense.” ‘There's a limit to what an em- 
ployer can be expected to do in boosting his labor costs, 


Hoffa explained. 


ILWU Contract Gives Workers Choice 
Of Paying Dues or Giving to Charity 


The International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union did not succeed in winning a union shop in 
Hawaii’s pineapple negotiations this year, but it did 
come up with a variation—a dues shop. Under it, cov- 
ered employees must either pay dues to ILWU or an 
equivalent amount to local charities. 

The clause is part of a new two-year contract that 
increased the industry's minimum pay 7¢ an hour, to 
$1.37, effective now; an additional 6¢ an hour will be 
paid next year. 


Labor Briefs 


Seagoing engineers will sail under one union banner 
if merger plans of the 10,000-member Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Assn. and the 550-member Brotherhood of 
Marine Engineers do not go awry between now and late 
May. Union officials have O.K.’d amalgamation pro- 
posals and members are now being polled. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers this week 
asked 140 railroads for a 12% increase in pay for 50,000 
members nationally, effective Nov. 1. 


Striking members of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers voted this week to end a strike against Gulf 
Oil in Port Arthur, Tex. They accepted a “pattern” 
5% wage increase. Gulf won broader rights to assign 
workers to jobs. 


Associated Industries of Cleveland estimates that it 
costs an employer $15 each time a garnishment is han- 
dled. The 43,559 garnishments filed in 1958 cost Cleve- 
land employers $653,385, estimates AIC, “a rather sub- 
stantial sum by most yardsticks.” AIC also reports that 
in most cases excessive garnishments lead to dismissal. 
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No. 1 


PACKAGING SPEED 











How to judge what a 
packaging material is worth 


ASK YOURSELF: What about packaging speeds? If you’re using a 
material that operates at less than top machine 
speed, part of your-machinery investment is, in 
effect, lying idle . . . reducing your profit margin. 


CONSIDER: Cellophane assures you maximum packaging 
speeds on a wide range of equipment. And only 
cellophane offers this production edge plus the 
proven sales power of pure transparency. What’s 
more, cellophane provides protection tailored to 
your product’s needs . . . broad adaptability to 
package design and printing requirements. 





DECIDE: Prove to yourself that cellophane can help you 
“buy your market” at lowest cost. Ask your 
Du Pont representative to give you facts and 
figures on the economy and effectiveness of cello- 
phane packaging. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« « » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


U PONT 
cellophane 










BETTER 
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Packaging speed helps get your product to market at the lowest possible cost. 

















WHEN 

SHOULD 
YOU BUY 
A MACHINE 
LIKE THIS? 







Photostat® Photographic Copying Apparatus, Junior Continuous A, 
one of 3 models ideally suited for volume “in-office” photocopying. 


All the evidence says: Quite a bit before it seems to be a wise move. 

If, coming from us, that statement has a self-serving sound, bear with 
us for a moment. 

Believe it or not, you will find it profitable to install such a unit when 
your estimated volume comes within 60% of justification. (Photostat Pho- 
tographic Copying Apparatus works so dependably that you can figure 
accurately what each photocopy is going to cost.) 

This is why it’s profitable to be forehanded. As soon as your staff mem- 
bers realize that, by pressing a button, they can get quality copies every 
time at known costs, your volume of photocopy work rises sharply. What 
seemed to be a doubtful accessory soon proves to be an economic necessity. 

Photostat Corporation specializes in copy methods for modern business. 
A Photostat Corporation representative — handling photocopy, microfilm, 
and offset equipment — can help you choose the system or combination of 
systems that will best serve your needs. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P. O. BOX 1970 BW + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
PHOTOSTAT IS THE TRADE MARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Teamsters,| A 


Unofficial truce between the 
labor rivals seems certain to 
crumble as both plan organ- 
izing drives in same fields. 


Che year-long truce between organiz- 
ing forces of the AFL-CIO and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
may be near an end. Plans drafted by 
the federation and the union it ousted 
on corruption charges in late 1957 could 
bring them into quick, sharp conflict. 
And employers may be caught in the 
middle of a union cross fire. 

Two weeks ago, the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council meeting in Puerto Rico 
voted for ‘a bigger, faster organizing 
program. It increased the federation’s 
per capita levy on afhliates by l¢ a 
month, on an emergency basis, to raise 
an additional $750,000 in the next six 
months—largely for organizing. 

e Battleground—The council placed 
particular emphasis on stepped-up ef- 
forts in the South and among white- 
collar workers, but it also approved the 
establishment of a “catchall” federal 
local for truck drivers and helpers, ware- 
housemen, and others in the traditional 
Teamsters jurisdiction in Puerto Rico. 

The IBT took this as a challenge. 
Its board last week ordered expanded 
organizing in Puerto Rico, backed by 
“as many millions as it takes.” More 
significantly, Teamsters board members 
headed by James R. Hoffa laid plans 
at the same time for intensified organiz- 
ing in many industries important to 
AFL-CIO on the mainland. 
¢ Unofficial Truce—The plans raise 
serious doubts about how much longer 
an unofficial truce between AFL-CIO 
and IBT will last. 

Up to now, the federation has care- 
fully avoided a head-on collision with 
the Teamsters, the nation’s largest and 
probably most powerful union. AFL- 
CIO has never held back in its con- 
demnation of the IBT as a union, but 
it has consistently—and expediently— 
steered clear of Teamsters organizing. 

Similarly, until now the IBT has 
refrained from serious raiding of AFL- 
CIO jurisdictions. This hasn’t been a 
matter of expedience or wariness, but 
one of Hoffa policy. Hours after the 
AFL-CIO ousted the truckers’ union, 
Hoffa announced that the IBT intended 
to maintain friendly and cooperative 
relations with other labor organizations. 
The truckers would honor the juris- 
diction of all unions that continued to 
respect that of the Teamsters, Hoffa 
pledged. 

For more than a year, the AFL-CIO 
and Teamsters truce has held up. Dis- 
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AFL-CIO Head Toward Collision 


putes occurred, inevitably, but no more 
frequently than before the IBT ouster. 
Impatient Teamsters—However, signs 
of a possible change in Teamsters organ- 
izing policies could be seen late last 
year. Outwardly, they took on the ap- 
pearance of a militant union’s growing 
impatience with AFL-CIO’s slow-mov- 
ing union drives. Actually, they reflected 
the increasing confidence of the Hoffa 
forces in the truckers’ union. 

Speaking before a Teamsters meet- 
ing, Hoffa described AFL-CIO last 
November as “fat and lazy,” words rem- 
iniscent of the pre-merger criticism of 
the old AFL by CIO’s aggressive indus- 
trial unions. Hoffa said IBT had added 
135,000 members in 1958 while AFL- 
CIO stood still, and pledged to “take 
the lead” in unionizing all who want 
“good solid union representation.” 

Then, Murray W. Miller, Southern 
regional vice-president of IBT and a 
Hoffa ally, commented in Texas: 
““Fhere’s been plenty of talk, but we're 
the only union that’s doing anything.” 
He said the IBT will “turn Dixie up- 
side down, if necessary,” to unionize its 
industrial workers. 

Teamsters organizers began to show 


» 


PRES. MEANY will lead AFL-CIO in a vigorous organizing 
drive in South and Puerto Rico, and in white-collar field. 
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a livelier interest in retailing, manufac- 
turing, agriculture, and other fields 
only remotely—if at all—related to the 
jurisdiction given IBT by AFL-CIO. 

¢ AFL-CIO Aroused—The IBT activi- 
ties disturbed AFL-CIO and stirred it 


into new organizing plans. It spent 
$35,000 for a study (still marked 


“confidential” in federation files) on 
organizing possibilities in the South. It 
analyzed the white-collar potential, par- 
ticularly the increasing importance of 
the engineers and technicians in an 
1utomated age. And, it got down to 
the hard work of planning how—and 
where—organizing could be undertaken 
most effectively with limited resources. 

AFL-CIO and many of its affiliates 
have been in the organizing doldrums 
for more than a year. The former felt 
the financial pinch of the loss of the 
Teamsters—one-tenth of the federation’s 
entire membership—and was forced to 
retrench early in 1958. Among others, 
organizers were let go. Their number 
has been cut to 156 today, hardly half 
of the 339 who were on the payroll in 
1956 and 1957. 

AFL-CIO affiliates—notably _ the 
United Auto Workers—also have had to 





reduce forces and curtail spending | 


cause of the impact of the i 
unemployment on membership 
dues income. Most deny that t! 
affected their organizing work. 
blame any slowdown on “external 
cumstances,” such as the large 


of jobless and the “unfriendly criticis: 


of unions by the McClellan 
tee. 

Sensitive to talk of organizi 
ness, the AFL-CIO unions clai 
569 new members were added t 
7,344 National Labor Relations B 
elections since 1955. They sav 
a “very satisfactory” record 
the organizing climate during n 
the three-year period. 


Lh 


e Net Loss—However, AFL-CIO :s 


a more revealing picture of what 
happened. Its numerical strengt! 
diopped from 13.5-million in late 
to 13.1-million now. Close to a mi 
new members were added (the 73 
through elections and about 
many otherwise) but failed to 
heavy losses. 

The council voted for increase: 
anizing to restore the “vitalit 


AFL-CIO after John Livingston, di 
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TEAMSTERS BOSS Hoffa has staked out these same fields 
for IBT campaigns, also plans forays into AFL-CIO territory. 
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California 
Plant Site 
Information 
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T KLAND owe 
COUNTY, CALIFO® 


SUNNY MAINLAND SIDE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
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Everything you want to know 
about plant sites in Metropolitan 
Oakland area, where 36 of Amer- 
ica’s top industrial manufactur- 
ers have plants, warehouses or 
division headquarters. 


CETTE write today tor 


Free Factfile giving detailed in- 
formation on distribution facili- 
ties, transportation, markets, raw 
materials, fuel, power, water cli- 
mate, living conditions, attitude 
of local government. See for 
yourself why industries have in- 
vested $400,000,000 in new plants 
and expansions here since World 
War II. No obligation. Strictly 
confidential. 


BAA crrorouitan Suite 404 


1320 Webster St. 


A™ pense, 
CALIFORNIA eippopanne 
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tor of organization, told it that there 
is a better climate now for union ex- 
pansion efforts in the South and else- 
where. Unions are now winning more 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tions, a shift in trend. Today, “sizable 
gains” are possible, but they can’t be ex- 
pected to be made easily or cheaply, Liv- 
ingston said. 

¢ Reluctant Decision—The decision to 
organize in Puerto Rico wasn’t part of 
original plans. There seems to be little 
doubt that the council majority would 
have preferred to avoid the issue if it 
had been possible to do so gracefully. 

Last November, Hoffa announced 
plans to organize among 10,000 work- 
ers in the Teamsters jurisdiction in 
Puerto Rico. There’s been no “drive”’ 
since then, but enough activity to enroll 
165 new members for IBT and to win 
a number of contracts, and enough to 
arouse gnawing commonwealth,  in- 
dustry, and labor worries about an “in- 
vasion” of the island by the “tron- 
quistas” or Teamsters. 

San Juan newspapers carried head- 
lines during the AFL-CIO council 
meeting on plans of the Hoffa union to 
use millions in order to “dominate” 
Puerto Rico. AFL-CIO, which has sub- 
stantial union strength on the island, 
was urged in a quasi-ofhicial way to in- 
tervene and take truckers and others 
into a “clean” organization within the 
federation. Despite misgivings, it agreed 
to. 
¢ Challenge Accepted—Hoffa quickly 
accepted the challenge. He charged that 
AFL-CIO was collaborating in perpetu- 
ating “low wage, company unionism” 
and pledged men and money to sign 
Puerto Rican workers for the ‘Teamsters. 

At first, he said that the contest 
would be limited to the island; it would 
not be extended to the mainland. But, 
this soon changed. Probably it would 
have even if the Puerto Rican challenge 
hadn’t arisen. As the signs indicated 
months ago, IBT organizing plans for 
1959 could hardly have been carried out 
without conflict with AFL-CIO. 

For instance, IBT is now engaged in 
a national campaign to unionize—in the 
Teamsters—82,000 employees of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. This is the union’s big 
drive for 1959, an effort to organize the 
last large non-Teamsters employer in 
the IBT jurisdiction. The organizing 
will mean conflict with a number of 
AFL-CIO unions. One, the Retail 
Clerks’ International Assn., has author- 
ized an organizing expenditure of 
$2-million this year—for a drive for 
100,000 new members aimed, in part, 
at Sears. 

° tation Victory—The Team- 
sters last week won bargaining rights 
for 861 Pan American World Airways 
store clerks—including 250 at the Cape 
Canaveral missile testing center—in an 
election that pitted it against the Inter- 








ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


INTER COMMUNICATION 


YOUR 
BUSINESS 
NEEDS... 


AMPLICALL gives you 2-second 
speech contact within and between 
all departments of your busi- 
ness. Takes the load off busy 
switchboards, ends wasteful walk- 
ing and waiting—pays for itself in 
speedier, more efficient operations. 
Available with privacy handset, 
light and chime signals. There is an 
AMPLICALL system to fit your exact 
office and plant intercom needs. 
See your Classified Phone Book under 


inter for the nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist—or write us direct 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


3535-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 















| NORDSON 


AIRLESS 


SPRAY 
| COATING 


cuts painting costs in half 


By eliminating air as an atomizing 
agent, it is possible to reduce spray 
painting costs by as mych as 50%. 
Airless Spray Painting b\*Nordson pro- 
vides the user with this exclusive 
advantage. No other form of paint 
application extends the versatility and 
advantages of this modern method of 
spray painting. 





Why not investigate Today. 


NORDSON CORPORATION 


AMHERST, OHIO YUKON 86-4473 
in Canada: 864 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


THE BEST IN 






SPRAY COATING 


WRITE FOR AIRLESS EQUIPMENT 


PAINTING BROCHURE 
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Can you 
plan that 
new plant 





and still 
manage your 
business? 


You can... you do! But at what a 
cost in normal operation . . . at what 
a cost in your own executives’ and 
engineers’ time, diverted from press- 
ing tasks. 

A new Butler plant would save 
much of that precious time, without 
sacrificing construction quality. 
Butler buildings are pre-engineered. 
Components are precision, mass- 
fabricated in an astonishing range 
of sizes. And your Butler Builder 
can provide engineering help to 
work out details. 

Actual construction is an assem- 
bly job, completed weeks to months 
sooner than traditional construc- 
tion. The finished plant is a superior 
working environment for both men 
and machines—better light and ven- 
tilation — wide open spaces for effi- 
cient flow layout. Yet the cost is far 
less than you'd pay for a traditional 
building of equal quality. 

Learn more about the#uilding 
for modern management. Phone 
your Butler Builder. He’s listed in 
the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


a 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
be eae Sa 


a a ee cores and Rich d, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. ° Cretan Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. 
Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn, « Chicago, 
itl. © Detroit, Mich. . Cleveland, Ohio * New 
York City and N.Y. © , 0.C. 
Ontario, Conada 








Burlington, 
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national Assn. of Machinists and three 
other unions. The Hoffa union now 
plans to extend its organizing to ground 
employees in the air freight industry, 
and claims that its jurisdiction extends 
from truck to plane—to include cargo 
handlers, loaders, checkers, and billers. 
This means more clashes with IAM, 
the Transport Workers Union, and 
other AFL-CIO unions. 

In other fields, the ‘Teamsters will in- 
tensify organizing efforts in breweries, 
against AFL-CIO’s Brewery Workers; 
in the cement industry, to extend gains 
recently won in an important election 
in Florida; in lumber vards and build- 
ing supplies yards; in garages and auto 
sales rooms; in Florida’s citrus groves 
(one target is a grove owned by AFL- 
CIO’s Brotherhood of Carpenters) and 
processing and packing plants; and in oil 
refineries, in conflict with the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers. 

The Oil Workers has had little suc- 
cess, so far, in absorbing the many in- 
dependent unions in the oil industry. 
The United Mine Workers’, catchall 
District 50 has made a futile stab at it, 
too. The Teamsters will try now. Hoffa 
announced last week that “promising” 
conferences are under way with repre- 
sentatives of independents in Standard 
Oil refineries at Elizabeth, N. J., Baton 
Rouge, La., and Baytown, Tex. There’s 
an initial potential of 10,000 new mem- 
bers for IBT involved, and “many times 
that number” once a start is made, 
Hoffa believes. 
¢ IBT’s Real Objective—The Teamsters 
board denies that it is engaged in “‘raid- 
ing” other unions. It contends that the 
union isn’t “trying to take in anybody 
who is already in another union—onlv 
those who aren’t organized.” Excep- 
tions are made for “those who come to 
us, free agents like the PAA stock 
clerks.” 

IAM had represented this group for 
12 of the past 13 years. In 1958, a 
WU write-in election campaign won 
bargaining rights for the ‘Transport 
Workers. However, a new election was 
ordered after a “raiding” protest by 
[AM was upheld by AFL-CIO and by 
the National Mediation Board. The 
Teamsters says “disgruntled” PAA 
workers then turned to the IBT for 
help. 

The Teamsters organizing office is 
now conducting a survey to determine 
who is~and who isn’t—unionized in the 
airline industry. It has found “thou- 
sands aren’t.”” It reported to the board 
that “60,000 workers in three New York 
terminals, restaurant emplovees, ticket 
sellers, reservations clerks, and mainte- 
nance workers among them, aren’t 
members of any union. The field is 
wide open to anyone who wants to get 
in and do a job for them.” 

IAM can be expected to step into the 
“wide open” field, along with the Rail- 








TRU-LAY 


PUSH \\. 


REMOTE CONTROLS 


make hundreds of 
products more useful 
-more salable 






Bulletin DH-461 offered below 
shows how the Precision Con. 
struction of these PUSH-PULLS 
provides sustained accuracy, 
lifetime service and improved 
operating characteristics for 
literally hundreds of products 
(ranging from relatively deli- 
cate photographic equipment 
to the roughest and toughest 
dirt-moving equipment) to 
make them more useful. 
more salable. 





Here is a picture of 
SIMPLICITY vs COMPLEXITY 













COMPLEX MECHANICAL 
LINKAGE 
PC i 


SIMPLE 
TRU-LAY 
PUSH-PULL 











a Tru-Lay Push-Pulls are simple 
. have only one moving part 
. provide lifetime service, 
lifetime accuracy, low over- 
all cost...and they are noise- 
less. We have never heard of a 
Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pull 
wearing out in normal service 





Mechanical Linkages, as shown 
dotted in the drawing, are com- 
plex, have many parts, many 
points of wear to create in- 
creasing back-lash with loss of 
accuracy and multiple vibra- 
tion rattles. 


Write for 
BULLETIN DH-461 


for a clear picture of 
how the flexibility of & 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Re- 
mote Controls simplifies 
design and assembly 
. .. cuts costs for Engin- 
eering and Production. 











AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
601-A § son Bidg., Detroit 2 


6800-A East Acco Street, Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, 
onn. 
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UP IN THE AIR 
ABOUT INVENTORY? 

























Here’s a down-to-earth solution for the 
business that has ample merchandise 
but insufficient money. 


Let Douglas-Guardian issue field 
warehouse receipts on inventory right 
where it stands. These receipts 
—turned over to your local bank or 
lending agency — provide prime 
collateral for a loan. 


If your business has a cash problem, 
write or telephone us for fast 

action and positive help with your 
financial situation. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Frent Street 
New Orleans |, Louisiana 
MAgnolia 5353 


36 Offices throughout the Country 








INDUsSrT 
i ARK! 


Rated by Arthur D. Little, Inc. among top ten planned industrial 
parks in the nation in the facilities, convenience and protection 
it offers industry. For detailed information, write for folder. 


RIAL Par, 





If you are seeking an excellent site 
for a plant, research or engineering 
laboratory, or regional office—send for 
this folder with complete data on the 
Tampa Industrial Park. 

It gives you information on utilities, 
transportation, terrain, protective 
covenants, management, etc. Air photo 
shows six plants now in Park, rep- 
resenting more than $45 million in 
capital investment —Jos, Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Globe- Union, Inc., 


For folder write: W. B. Macinnes, 
Chairman, Committee of 100, 
Greater Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce, Tampa, Florida. 
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Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Jackson Prod- 
ucts, Camden Grain Co., and A. S. 
Aloe Co. Map points up Park’s stra- 
tegic location in respect to Tampa’s 
other industrial assets. 

The Tampa Industrial Park is a com- 
munity project, administered by the 
Committee of 100 of the Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. All inquiries 
receive prompt and confidential action. 

Get the facts on the Tampa Industrial 
Park. Write for folder. 


WILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 





way Clerks, Transport Workers, Res- 
taurant Workers, and other unions in 
the jurisdiction. They'll have AFL-CIO 
backing, as will the Oil Workers’ efforts 
to win over oil refinery independents. 
Che federation’s unions in chemicals, 
textile, and paper industries also plan 
more organizing, bolstered by AFL- 
CIO support. 


New T-H Clash 


AFL-CIO will fight Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill unless it in- 
cludes Taft-Hartley revisions. 
GOP asks other changes. 


The AFL-CIO will lobby against the 
Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill if its 
l'aft-Hartley amendment provisions are 
eliminated, Pres. George Meany of the 
federation told a Building Trades Dept. 
legislative conference this week. 

Meany, who earlier had said that 
AFL-CIO would consider the bill “un- 
acceptable” without the T-H Title 6 
changes, thus went a step further. Not 
only would labor’s forces, influential on 
Capitol Hill, refuse to support a meas- 
ure dealing purely with reform provi- 
sions, but also they would go all out to 
“use our influence to defeat such a bill,” 
Meany said. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill went to the 
full Senate Labor Committee this week. 
Republican efforts to stall it there failed. 
Now, compromise proposals to take the 
T-H changes out of the bill are being 
considered. 
¢ What Labor Wants—Labor has 
wanted the changes for a decade. They 
include a number of revisions partic- 
ularly desired by the building tradesmen 
—such as relaxed rules for hiring and the 
union shop in the construction industry. 
Meany told the conference that em- 
bodying these changes in the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill seems to be labor’s one 
chance of getting them passed this year. 

The statement drew a sharper line on 
the labor reform legislation issue. Be- 
cause of it, the outlook is now for the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill to reach the Senate 
substantially intact, perhaps by the end 
of this month. If the bill finally 
reaches the floor in its broad form, a 
fight is certain. 
¢ Republican Aims—The Republicans 
haven't dropped: plans to make a fight 
for T-H amendments that would bring 
the bill before the Senate closer to the 
one proposed by the Administration. 
Currently, some 30 amendments are 
being drafted, covering such contro- 
versial issues as secondary boycotts, 
blackmail picketing. The compromise 
proposals in the Senate committee are 
intended to avoid this flood of GOP 
T-H amendments. END 
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Mr. John D. Vars, Purchasing Agent, 
Northwest Orient Airlines, 
buys Scott Towels because: 


“Northwest Orient Airlines finds Scott Towels highly 
acceptable on all tourist flights because of the 
whiteness and pleasant feel of the paper. These 
qualities help build good relations with the public 
and put Northwest in a favorable light for repeat 
business from satisfied customers ” 


Washrooms and restrooms are highly important in your em- 
ployee and public relations. Send for free booklet that shows 
how to create favorable impressions through principles of SCOTT |PAPER 
modern washroom design. Or ask your Scott distributor for a 
copy. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under “Paper Towels.” 


Scott UHA Towels - Scott Muiltifold Towels + Singlefold Towels + ScotTissue 









Distributed through the leading paper merchants of America 





BAFFLED 


by sales-car 
leet costs ? 

















The Hertz Car Leasing Plan can 
change a red-ink fleet operation into 
a competitive sales weapon 


Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in com- 
pany-owned cars. Why prepay your salesmen's 
costs? Hertz leasing provides brand-new Chevrolets 
or other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions ... 
freeing your capital for profitable reinvestment. 


Hertz takes care of maintenance, licensing, fire, 
theft, and collision protection. We perform and 
pay for all repairs, towing, greasing, tire replace- 
ment, winterizing, State license plates. We replace 
destroyed cars, even help you dispose of old cars. 


Hertz ends bookkeeping and administrative 
problems. With Hertz leasing, all your costs are 
budgetable in advance. All the man-hours of ad- 
ministration and costing are reduced to the writing 
of one check per month. 


Hertz cars improve sales force relations, give 
greater incentive. New cars maintain company 
prestige and salesmen's morale, minimize accidents. 
Car ownership is no longer a job requirement. Mile- 
age reimbursement squabbles are ended. 


This free booklet telis how the Hertz Car Leasing Plan 
can help solve sales car problems that may have dogged 
your company for years. Write today to H. F. Ryan, 
Vice Pres., The Hertz Corporation, 224 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 8-37. 
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WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS... 
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Now you can lease Chevrolets 
(or other brand-new fleet cars) 
from the Rent-A-Car people... 
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In the Markets 


Short-Term Rates Rise, 
Long-Term Yields May Follow 


The bond market, which has been strong mainly be- 
cause of first-of-the-year reinvestment demand, seemed 
to be running out of steam this week. Government, 
corporate, and municipal bond prices showed signs of 
weakening—marking the first indication of a change 
from the nervous stability that has been the rule over 
the last month. The money market also tightened, 
with 91-day Treasury bill yields shooting up from 2.59% 
to 2.82% and, because of market conditions, commercial 
paper rates were boosted by 3} to } of 1% 

Nevertheless, Wall Street bond dealers think that 
enough strength is left in the capital markets to tempt the 
Treasury to include a three to five-year note in its cash 
financing at the end of the month. If the Treasury de- 
cides on such an offer, it would establish a new level of 
intermediate term rates above the 33% now prevailing— 
perhaps as high as 4%. 

Corporate demand for long-term capital is slack, and 
investment syndicates are bidding aggressively for the new 
issues available. This has narrowed the yield spread be- 
tween corporates and governments to } of 1%. This 
narrowing prompted some short-lived buying of Treasury 
issues by savings banks and other institutional investors. 
But this demand was unable to provide more than a 
momentary lift to prices. 

In the tax-exempt market, heavy demand for state and 
municipal bonds continued despite the large volume of 
offerings—a total of $850-million in February, the largest 
volume in nine months. But as in other sectors, there 
was a slight weakening of prices—and a consequent in- 
crease in rates. 

It is probable that there will be no sharp near-term 
change in capital markets; instead, we are likely to ex- 
perience a jumpier stability than we have had to date. 


Another Big Week for Stock Prices 
As Even the Rails Join the Advance 


The stock market moved onward and upward this 
week. Investors appeared to be gaining confidence with 
the averages in new high ground. Buying increased in 
volume, and stocks moved higher along a broad front, 
including the rails, which is considered significant since 
they have been sluggish ov’ the past two months. 

In the main, so-called “specialty” stocks were getting 
the biggest play. Electronics issues soared, partly on the 
news of the Army moon shoot. The aitines also ad- 
vanced, sparked by announcements that jet passenger 
travel is increasing sharply. Copper stocks rose with 
the hikes in copper prices by custom smelters, and 
the lagging oil stocks were also in good demand, largely 
because the domestic situation appears promising. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT THE MARKETS ON: 


| @ P. 88—New surge in auto parts shares. 





Analysts point out that at these high levels the market 
is extremely susceptible to wide fluctuations. ‘They warn 
that numerous setbacks of 5% to 10% are to be expected, 
although few rule out a further substantial increase. 
Perhaps the most important clue to the market's future 
is that most analysts feel certain no major decline is in 
sight. 

& 7. a 


Advisory Services Warn of Danger 


As stock prices climb upward to unexplored regions, 
some investment advisory services are moderating thei 
optimism with sober notes of warning: 

Spear & Staff, Inc. feels “there is now greater down 
side risk than upside potential for the Dow-Jones until 
the earnings picture becomes clearer.” Spear projects 
1959 earnings for the 30 stocks in the Dow-Jones indus 
trial average at $38; on that basis, earnings are being 
capitalized at a multiple of about 15.8—a higher multiple 
than is warranted by past experience, says the service. 

Value Line also sees danger signals in the current 
market, because it thinks investors are disregarding divi- 
dend action. In the last 12 months, it says, the cash 
dividends paid on the Dow-Jones industrial average 
amounted to $19. This means that at 602 the Dow 
average stands at a level 31.7 times dividends. Histori- 
cally, says the service, this is about as far as the average 
has soared in times of good business. 

Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. takes a straddling posi 
tion, suggests a policy of 65% equities, 35% reserve 
position. On one hand Wiesenberger says “stock prices 
could still move further ahead”, and on the other, that 
there may be “a decline of sufficient proportions to cre 
ate some excellent buying opportunities.” 


Wolfson’s Merritt-Chapman to Sell 
Over Half Its New York Shares 


Louis E. Wolfson, who took a heavy loss in selling 
American Motors short last year (BW—Jun.28’58,p34), 
moved this week to cash in one of the strongest units 
of his diversified industrial empire—the New York Ship 
building Corp. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., which Wolfson con 
trols, filed a registration statement preliminary to the 
sale of 621,000 of the 1.03-million New York Ship 
shares it owns. Shares are solling at about $36. The 
sale, when completed, will reduce M-C&S’s ownership 
in New York Ship from 80.5% to 31.9%. 

Wolfson first acquired control of New York Ship for 
$2.1.million from Aveo Mfg. Corp. in 1953. In 1955, 
M-C&& got 97% of the New York Ship stock by issuing 
its own shares to Wolfson and other owners. M-C&S 
sold 200,000 of these shares in 1957 for $6.8-million; 
its new offering should produce about $22.5-million 


more. 
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If water is important 
to your business... 


STATE OF ILLINOIS—DIVISION OF 


wl 

















INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT | 

| Room 116B, State Capitol Building | 

| Springfield, Illinois | 
Please send Section I—Water Survey—of the 

| Illinois “Atlas of Industrial Resources” to | 

| Nome | 

| Company — 

Address | 

| ee Stote___ | 
(No charge if request is by responsible official on 

| business letterhead. Otherwise, send $2 per book.) | 


WATER? 


AVAILABILITY IN 
ILLINOIS IS FIVE TIMES 
PRESENT USAGE 


New Scientific Study of Illinois 
Resources Makes Site Selection 
More Accurate, More Economical! 





This authoritative, 58 page study 
gives you exact information about 
the availability of water in Illi- 
nois. It is what you need to evalu- 
ate possible plant locations. 


The water survey is the first sec- 
tion in a comprehensive “‘Atlas of 
Industrial Resources” which will 
give you accurate descriptions of 
Illinois minerals, agriculture, 
transportation, utility facilities, 
forest and present manufacturing 
industries. Included also will 
be data on population, labor sup- 





ply, markets, 
ee. educational and 
, = recreational fa- 
j cilities, and 
3 ~ nits governmental 
; Climate conditions. 
; Get your copy 
of this valuable 
: study by filling 
: in and mailing 
5 the coupon. 





For information and help regarding any problem 
related to industrial expansion or relocation, 


write, call, or wire IN CONFIDENCE to: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


State Capitol Building 
Springfield, Illinois 
James F. Cannon William G. Stratton 
Superintendent Governor 
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AUTO PARTS: Regaining Lost Ground 
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Near-Term Looks Good 


Stock analysts predict continued 
gains for auto parts makers, at 
least for a while. Coming of 
“compact” cars will help, es- 
pecially for large companies 
that make original equipment. 


Ever since Detroit stopped fighting 
the idea of smaller cars and decided to 
try “compact” models, Wall Street has 
been taking a fresh reading of the shares 
of auto parts suppliers, which could 
benefit greatly from any model changes. 

You can follow investor reaction in 
the chart above. Over the past five years, 
auto parts shares trailed weakly behind 
most of the other industrial stocks. They 
lost favor partly because of the auto 
makers’ trend to integration—making 
their own parts—partly because their 
profit margins were narrowed by fierce 
price competition. In the early part of 
1958, the sharp drop in auto sales was 
an added blow. 

The outlook is brighter now—at least 
for a while. Interest in the parts sup- 


pliers has been rekindled by talk that 
5.5-million new cars will be sold this 
year, and by firm reports that the com- 
pact car is off the drawing boards and 
ready for production. By last week, 
Standard & Poor's price index of auto 
parts stocks had risen 34% since last 
June. By contrast, S&P’s index of 425 
industrial stocks had climbed only 24%, 
and shares of the auto makers them- 
selves were up only 21%. 

¢ Short-Term—Stock analysts expect 
many of the auto parts companies to 
do even better over the next few 
months, though the prophets are gen- 
erally only moderate in their enthusi- 
asm for intermediate and long-term 
prospects. 

The optimism for the short run is 
partly due to the reasonably bright out- 
look for production of standard-size 
cars. There’s considerable uncertainty 
over sales, but many Detroit executives 
are predicting that output of all types 
of passenger cars will be up some 30% 
above last year. If that comes true, 
parts suppliers should have much 
higher sales of original equipment. If 
it doesn’t, the push for compact cars 
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fourth in a series THE DIVISIONS OF 









Solid-propellant 
auxiliary power unit 


Titanium missile 
pressure vessel 






Combination main and 
after-burner fuel pump 


100 MILLION JET ENGINE BLADES 


1.1 MILLION AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE FUEL PUMPS 


APU’S FOR 6 DIFFERENT MISSILES 


TAPCO GROUP 


These are some of the products of the 
Tapco Group of Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc. With $150,000,000 of high- 
efficiency production facilities, Tapco is 
one of the nation’s leaders in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of mechanical 
systems, equipment, and components that 
must meet stringent performance specifi- 
cations under extreme conditions of 
temperature, corrosion, and stress. 
Through its metallurgical and chemical 
laboratories, Tapco continually extends its 
capabilities in the technology of high-tem- 
perature alloys, powder metallurgy, 
cermets, ceramics, and other materials. 
Tapco was one of the principal pioneers 
in the fabrication of titanium, and is cur- 


rently engaged, in cooperation with E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., in the devel- 
opment of manufacturing techniques to 
handle niobium and its alloys. 

In product design and development, 
Tapco’s 500-man engineering team is 
experienced in a wide range of specialties, 
including hydraulics, aerodynamics, elec- 
tronics, pneumatics, thermodynamics, and 
nucleonics. 

Aircraft and missile technology increas- 
ingly demands mechanical systems, equip- 
ment, and components that can meet 
uncommon requirements of precision, 
strength, and reliability under the most 
severe environmental conditions. The com- 
bination of engineering, metallurgical and 
manufacturing competence represented in 
the $160,000,000 per year activities of the 
Tapco Group provides an integrated capa- 
bility of unusual effectiveness for the 
design and manufacture of such products. 





THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


Coaxial 
switch 





Four-stage 
turbine wheel 





100,000 rpm turbine- 
driven alternator 





Missile gyro 
ground test unit 


/X Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Ine. 


MAIN OFFICES Sas 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO Jet engine 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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C) Aircraft 
["] Automotive 
(}| Chemicals 
Construction 
C) Electrical 
Electronics 


HE'S SAVING 
THROUGH ENGRAVING 


—- Institutions 

C) Retailing 

[) Tool industry 

C) Transportation 

C) Government and 
Armed Forces 





CONSTRUCTION means signs, from the name- 
plates in the elevator tower to the valves in the 
boiler room. To save time and money, and to 
avoid unnecessary sub-contracting, builders use 
ENGRAVOGRAPH to make directional and safety 
signs of all sizes, shapes, and colors. 


.CAN YOU? 


Every day new organizations discover ENGRAVOGRAPH, the portable en- 
graving machine used for an amazing variety of jobs. It’s tracer-guided, 
enabling any unskilled person to do precision work quickly and easily. 


As a marking device, some of ENGRAVOGRAPH’s applications include 
marking tools, numbering bins, making nameplates and signs, graduating 
dials, and engraving instrument panels of all sizes. 


As a production tool, ENGRAVOGRAPH’s pantographic feature produces 
complicated jobs from a single template, with fewer operations than con- 
ventional machines, eliminates costly setups and special tools. Economies 
in time and cost are considerable, particularly on short runs. For slotting, 
profiling, drilling complicated patterns, the machine has no equal. 


There’s an ENGRAVOGRAPH model to fit your application, starting at 
$298.00. Write our engineering department to see 





what ENGRAVOGRAPHS can do for you. 


Permanent marking by engraving of: Jewelry, 
bowling balls, precision parts, tools, label 
plates, directional signs, plaques, gifts, etc. 


Engraves on: Plastic, wood, brass, aluminum, 
steel, bronze, onyx, glass, Mother of Pearl, etc. 


Sa No. 20 on request. 


“The skill is in the tool... not on your payroll” 


rmew hermes ENGRAVING MACHINE CORPORATION 


13-19 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Chicago 


Los Angeles Montreal 
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will probably be stepped up. Either 
way, the parts makers stand to gain. On 
top of that, the replacement market 
should continue its modest annual 
climb, as should the export market. 

¢ Wheels and Bumpers—The stock 
analysts feel that the advent of the com- 
pact car should be a big boon for some 
of the suppliers, although few contracts 
have been let up to now. The analysts 
are especially sanguine over wheel sup- 
pliers, such as Kelsey-Hayes and Motor 
Wheel, and over companies that have 
a big stake in the making of bumpers, 
such as Houdaille Industries and Rock- 
well-Standard. It’s industry practice to 
farm out a good deal of this business, 
and changed models should mean a 
wider range of equipment. 

With the compact cars, the auto 
makers will have all the more inclina- 
tion to farm out business, precisely be- 
cause volume will be smallish at first. It 
doesn’t pay the auto makers to do this 
work themselves except in huge volume. 
They often prefer to let the independ- 
ents do some of the engineering on new 
models, both to speed “the work and to 
split the development expense. 
¢ Technical Factors—Strictly in terms 
of stock analysis, there are other reasons 
for backing auto parts shares: 

¢ The shares provide a “cheap” 
way to speculate on the future of the 
whole auto industry. Generally, the 
shares move along with those of their 
huge customers, although—as Value 
Line Investment Survey points out— 
they usually sell at lower multiples of 
their earnings and dividends because 
they are less known. Value Line says 
that the increased risk is often smaller 
than the prices that would have to 
be paid to avoid it. 

e Parts suppliers are good income 
producers, offering higher yields than 
most industrial stocks, particularly in 


today’s low-yield market. Thus, Eaton 
Mfg. Co. yields 4.6%; Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., 5.5%; Borg-Warner 
Corp., 5%. If business continues to 


improve, payouts should be increased 
by a number of other major suppliers, 
which had to cut dividends last year. 
All had Ford and Chrysler as_ their 
principal customers, and those makers 
were hardest hit by the recession. 

e Parts makers provide something 
of a grab-bag investment, since they 
have diversified to protect against the 
erratic production schedules of the auto- 
motive Big Three. The holder of an 
auto parts stock may rake in profits 
from all sorts of other businesses. 

This diversification should pay off 
handsomely in the future. Borg-War- 
net, Houdaille, and King-Seeley are 
among those who have changed their 
corporate structure substantially by mer- 
gers and acquisitions. Borg-Warner has 
gone heavily into appliances and building 
equipment, Houdaille is in the con- 
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In 1958 Columbia Gas System served more people 


with more natural gas than ever before 


In 1958, more than 3,000,000 homes and businesses 
needed more than 700 billion cubic feet of gas from 
Columbia — 57 billion more than in 1957. Among 
this total were 58,000 new house heating customers. 


To meet these needs, Columbia Gas invested 
$82,700,000 in new construction and property im- 
provements, and contracted for billions of cubic 
feet of new reserves in the Appalachian section and 
the Southwest. 


Late in 1958, Columbia Gulf Transmission Com- 
pany, a new subsidiary, acquired the Gulf Inter- 
state pipeline, to help assure additional supplies of 
southwest gas to serve growing customer needs. 


Columbia Hydrocarbon Corporation's fractiona- 
tion plant at Siloam, Kentucky, began full-scale 


operations during December, 1958, producing 
propane, butane and natural gasoline. It is also a 
potential source of ethane for the petro-chemical 
industry. 


To learn more of Columbia’s continuing invest- 
ment in service—along with financial details—write 
for your copy of our 1958 Annual Report. 


THE COLUM 







SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION 
120 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, AMERE GAS UTILITIES COMPANY, 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD CORPORATION, COLUMBIA GAS OF KENTUCKY, INC., VIRGINIA 
GAS DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION, KENTUCKY GAS TRANSMISSION CORPORATION... 
COLUMBUS GROUP: THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, THE OHIO VALLEY GAS COMPANY 
... PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY, COLUMBIA 
GAS OF NEW YORK, INC., CUMBERLAND AND ALLEGHENY GAS COMPANY, HOME GAS 
COMPANY... COLUMBIA GULF TRANSMISSION COMPANY... THE PRESTON OIL COMPANY 
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The first step in each advance of 
technology is a discovery in 
science. To keep abreast of the pro- 
gress of science and technology 
more than 200,000 men of Tech- 
nical Management turn each 
month to SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
Their intelligent and searching in- 
terest has a practical meaning for 
you: They set the stern demands 
your products must satisfy in the 
industrial market place today. 
More than three hundred adver- 
tisers, whose products meet this 
challenge, found profit in our pages 
last year. More than four hundred 
are scheduled to advertise this 
year in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
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struction and machine tool fields, King- 
Seeley has reached a point where non- 
automotive lines, such as power tools 
and ventilating fans, account for more 
than half of sales. 

Last year, the broadened product mix 
didn’t help much. The diversified auto 
parts makers—along with the non-diver- 
sified—mostly had earnings below 1957. 
Eaton Mfg.’s sales were off $55-million 
and net down $5.3-million; Electric 
Auto-Lite earnings dropped $6.7-mil- 
lion; Borg-Warner’s sales declined $75- 
million, net $12.9-million. 
¢ Danger Signs—These and similar fig- 
ures show the feast-or-famine character- 
istics of the auto parts industry, and the 
risks that an investor would run if he 
picked such shares at random. Despite 
its improving prospects, the industry is 
still plagued by old sore spots. 

The toughest of these troubles is 
price competition, which is naturally 
fostered by all the manufacturers to 
whom the parts makers sell their wares. 

On top of that comes the integration 
policies of the auto makers, which have 
squeezed some suppliers clear out of 
business, and others into unfamiliar 
lines. Just last week, Chrysler Corp. 
started pilot plant production of dis- 
tributors. Later on, it will make starter 
motors, generators, and voltage regula- 
tors—with each slashing a chunk out 
of Electric Auto-Lite’s business. 

Other integration moves have dealt 
blows to Midland-Ross and Borg-Wat- 
ner. Midland-Ross will be hit when 
Dodge and Plymouth withdraw their 
frame business at the end of the 1959 
model run. 
¢ Developments—Other perils lie ahead 
as new developments outmode the tra- 
ditional auto parts. Thus, gas turbines 
could drive out internal combustion 
engines, fuel injection systems might 
replace carburetors, and unitized bodies 
promise a considerable revolution all 
around. 

All these factors cause quite a few 
analysts to risk no long-term predictions 
for the auto parts trade. But for the 
coming year, they’re more willing to 
take a stand, with considerable agree- 
ment that the makers of original equip- 
ment—usually large companies—have 
brighter prospects than the generally 
smaller producers of replacements parts. 

The companies most heavily based 
on original equipment suffered most 
during the recession; now they're ex- 
pected to make the strongest comeback, 
led by Dana Corp., Libbey-Owen-Ford, 
and A. O. Smith, all of which have 
General Motors as their primary cus- 
tomer. Some analysts think this trio 
will top their profit records. 
¢ Leverage—Most of the short-term en- 
thusiasm for makers of original equip- 
ment is rooted in the industry’s way 
of life. There’s much wider variation 
in original parts sales than in replace- 


ment parts, which follow a rather even, 
though highly profitable, path. Origi- 
nal parts shoot up and down with the 
swings in public demand for new cars. 
With auto sales expected to rise, orig- 
inal parts makers are considered to have 
much greater leverage. 

Enthusiasm of the analysts is not 
wholly confined to the makers of origi- 
nal equipment. They also like those 
diversified companies that have shown 
strength in the auto parts field. Among 
the well-liked diversifiers are Clevite— 
which has bought Walco Products, a 
maker of phonograph needles; Gould- 
National, which has picked up pro- 
ducers of parts for engines and com- 
pressors; and Borg-Warner, whose 
Norge division has rising sales. 


Fund Formed to Invest 
In European Securities 


A fresh indication of the growing 
interest in foreign securities (BW —Feb. 
28'59,p95) was the formation this week 
of a new closed-end investment com- 
pany to invest in the securities of com- 
panies in Europe’s Common Market. 

The new fund, called Eurofund, has 
been set up by Glore, Forgan & Co., 
an investment banking house, which 
plans an initial stock issue of 2.5-million 
shares at $20 a share. This will give it a 
$50-million bankroll to invest. The 
prospectus also leaves room for Euro- 
fund to borrow up to 25% of its assets 
by issuing debt securities with a ma- 
turity of more than five years. This 
could be a big attraction to growth- 
minded investors, because this debt 
could give the fund leverage on its 
common share earnings. 

Eurofund will not seek diversifica- 
tion to the extent that most U.S. in- 
vestment companies do, and says there’s 
no limit to the amount of shares it 
might buy in any one company. But 
investments in any one industry will 
not exceed 25% of the fund’s assets. 
¢ Broadening—Three other investment 
funds now have their portfolios in over- 
seas securities—the American-South Afri- 
can Investment Co., Ltd., International 
Resources Fund, and International In- 
vestors, Inc. Some investment bank- 
ers are also toying with the idea 
of starting a “‘sterling fund” to invest 
in sterling area securities. 

In general, U.S. investors in foreign 
stocks can expect a broader market for 
their holdings, as mutual funds abroad 
mount in number and popularity. For 
example, Hardy & Co., a Frankfurt 
bank, is launching a fund called “Eu- 
tropa Eine” (Europe One) to invest in 
the Common Market area. And there’s 
renewed buying of fund shares in 
Switzerland, Australia, West Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. END 
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A new Chevrolet has a special way of leading your kind of life. Here—the Biscayne 4-Door Sedan. 


CHEV ROLET 


Maybe you can't please everybody, but this car comes mighty close 


Isn't it nice that a car can be fine and beauti- 
ful and still practical and economical? It’s 
never been managed quite the way Chevrolet 
manages it this year. Here’s all the style, 
room, comfort and performance anyone could 
want — along with Chevrolet's own famous 


brand of economy, reliability and durability. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you these special 

Chevrolet advantages: 

Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 

Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 
Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 
Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 
New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 


Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 


The car that’s 
wanted for all its worth! 
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Within a few months, the international air traveler will be able to climb 
aboard a jet airliner and take off for almost any major point on the globe. 
Nearly 150 new jet aircraft will go into service in 1959 as new jet travel 
lanes open up between the important cities around the world. 


But jet passengers can expect to pay extra for the privilege of riding on 
the newest, fastest planes. The world airlines have agreed that the jet 
fares should be higher than those charged on propeller craft (including 
“turbo-prop jets’), and are likely to get the governmental approval they 
need. This surcharge comes on top of a general increase in “basic” trans- 
atlantic fares. 


Here’s the price schedule for both conventional and jet flights recently 
voted by 85 members of the International Air Transport Assn.: 


On Apr. 1, all basic fares—on jets and piston craft alike—go up slightly. 
For example, one way fares for all classes of service from New York to 
London increase $5; to Paris, $7. In addition, the basic surcharge for 
“de luxe” seats goes from $50 to $60. 


On jet flights, there is an additional premium of $15 for economy and 
tourists class seats for a one-way Atlantic crossing, and $20 for first 
class and de luxe seats. 


The new fare schedule works like this on a one-way trip, New York to 
London: 


¢ Economy class, via conventional piston airliner, up from $252 to $275; 
by jet, $272. 


¢ First class, piston craft, up from $435 to $440; by jet, $460. 
* De luxe class, piston craft, from $485 to $500; by jet, $520. 


A scale of surcharges for future U.S.-Latin American jet operations has 
been agreed on by the airlines—for instance, the extra fare New York to 
Buenos Aires will be $20. New Pacific and Far East routes, apparently, 
will be free of surcharges—at least for this year. 


Plans for new and expanded jet services in 1959 reach around the 
world. Here are a few of the more important new services you'll be 
reading about: 


* British Overseas Airways (BOAC) will start a round-the-world jet 
and jet-prop service early in April. Global time: 3% days. Jets will fly 
east from London on several routes and serve Frankfurt, Zurich, Beirut, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Hong Kong, Tokyo; at the same time, jet-prop airliners 
will fly west from London to Tokyo and other connecting points in the 
Far East—via New York, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 


* Pan American will step up its jet service to two daily flights 
between New York and London, beginning Apr. 26. (To date, Pan Am’s 
only jet competitor over the North Atlantic is BOAC.) Early in 1960, 
Pan Am will introduce jets on its Pacific run from San Francisco to 
Sydney, Australia. 


¢ Air France, about May 15, begins daily jet service between Paris, 
Rome, Athens, and Istanbul. Shortly after, the line starts daily jets con- 
necting Rome, Nice, and London. 


¢ Qantas (Australian) Airlines will take jets to the South Pacific in 
July when it puts Boeing 707’s on its round-the-world route connecting 
Sydney, London, and New York. 
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¢ Aerolineas Argentinas will put jets on its thrice weekly New York- 
Buenos Aires run, starting May 29. The air hours for this present-day 
piston flight are expected to be cut about 50%. 


It’s not too late to arrange a conducted summer tour abroad for 
your youngster. But you'll want to firm plans by the end of March. 


As usual, the most popular trips for high school, prep school, and college 
students are European. Still, you’ll find a wide selection of special tours 
to Mexico, Canada, even the Far East. 


Best place to start is your youngster’s school—many prep schools and 
colleges make student tour arrangements. But a good alternative is to 
try your travel agency. Many local travel agents often act as representatives 
for organizations that specialize in student travel. For example: 


Thomas Cook & Son, in cooperation with Arista Student Travel Assn., 
New York, books trips for small groups of youngsters from 13 to 20 years. 
The tours, either mixed or all-girl, range from a 35-day trip around the U.S. 
($695), to a 61-day “grand tour” of Europe ($1,695). 


American Express Co. will offer seven student tours to Europe this 
summer. They’ll run about eight weeks, and will cover Western Europe. 
Prices average about $1,600. 


For a unique experience, your youngster might be interested in a 
student plan known as Experiment in International Living. Half the time 
abroad is spent living with a carefully selected private family; the rest of 
the time, in group travel. Write to EIL, Putney, Vermont. 


For details on many student travel plans, contact The Council On 
Student Travel, 179 Broadway, New York 7. 


There’s an alarming amount of canine distemper spreading through the 
country, according to Dr. James A. Baker, of Cornell University’s Veterin- 
ary Virus Research Institute. This is the No. 1 dog killer. 


According to the Cornell Institute, dogs of all ages should get live 
virus vaccine to prevent distemper—not “anti serum.” If a pup gets a 
shot when it’s weaned, it needs a second shot at nine weeks. 


Your dog may not be immune just because it had distemper shots 
as a pup. Cornell research has shown that live virus vaccination may not 
“take” if the shots are given before the pup’s natural immunity wears off. 
About 20% of those vaccinated lose immunity in the first year. 


Out of the research a new service has been established. Analysis of 
blood samples now can determine the immunity-level of any dog, and takes 
away the guesswork. A pup should have the test made 21 days after its 
last shot, then a yearly test to determine if revaccination is necessary. 


Booster shots for a dog that is immune are a waste of money—they won’t 
raise the level of immunity. And booster shots with “kill tissue” vaccine, 
often used, give only three to six months immunity. 


The new blood test also will show when an unborn pup will lose its 
natural immunity, thus making possible a determination of the age (within 
a few days) at which permanent vaceines will be effective. A point on buying: 
If you are getting a pup, insist on a certificate of blood test made on the 
female just before breeding or during the first month of pregnancy. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 7, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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why buy a cow when milk is so cheap? 


Why repair your own electrical equipment when Westinghouse can save you 
money? If you're still operating an in-plant repair shop, perhaps you have not 
added up such costs as salaries, inventories, equipment depreciation and prorated 
expense of floor space. Try it. We can tell you exactly how much Westinghouse 
M&R services can save you. Plus the dollars saved, there are these other benefits: 
24-hour service from 40 strategically located M&R plants; most advanced processes 


/ and materials; and a one-year new equipment guarantee on all rewound equipment. 


All the facts are in this presentation, “The Economies 
of Electrical Apparatus Repairs.” Arranging to get these You CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 
facts is as easy as picking up your telephone and calling ‘ ac yy 

Harry L. Huntley, Repair Sales Manager, in Pittsburgh W h 

at EXpress 1-2800, extension 3505. Of course, you can estl ng ouse 
write him at Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 3 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. __}-9s1%6A 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS 
ces TV MONDAYS 
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Red China Tries to Industrialize 
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With People Instead of Machines 


But even populous China is 
stretching manpower too far. 
Such big projects as irrigation 
(picture) are creating crises. 


Over 2,000 years ago, the ty: 
Chinese Emperor Shih Huang 1 
scripted an army of laborers an 
lectuals to build the Great (but | 
Wall of China. 

Today, militantly organized 
king, Chinese hand labor is being 
to work on far more useful tas} 
the tens of thousands, it is bui 
dams and digging irrigation 
(cover and picture). It is laying 
rails across the deserts of western 
Sinkiang Province. It is stoking 
yard “beehive” ovens to make 
(BW—Dec.13’58,p107). 
¢ Surplus of Brawn—Manpow 
numbers that Westerners can 
visualize, is still China’s most abun¢ 
and most easily exploited resource. A 
Peking’s leaders recognize this fact 

They know the Chinese pea 
traditional capacity for work. |: 
king’s view—as Western experts 
the peasant, under shock treatn 
can do far more than he ever thought 
possible. He can double crop yield 
a season, invent needed tools fron 
materials, get oil from the ground 
little more than pick and shovel 

Yet Peking’s biggest problem t 
is how to utilize most effectivel 
vast reservoir of manpower. Last 
to make “the great leap forward 
king thrust most of China’s estimat 
650-million people into commun 
tightly organized groups that ar 
tended to control an individual’: 

24 hours a day. Peking was part 
counting on the communes to help s: 
a frightening, long-term problem: h 
to feed a population increasing b’ 
million annually. 

But the Communists’ main aim o 
ously was to make the peasant an 
purpose “machine.” Force him to 
long hours, on a variety of jobs from 
plowing to dam construction, and—in 
Peking’s plan—the peasant would fo! 
the backbone for development of hea 
industry, Red China’s No. | goal. 
¢ Backing Down—Pcking now admit 
it may have gone too far too fast in 
squeezing all it can out of the peasant 
“If you have 10 fingers and 10 fleas 
and try to catch the 10 fleas all at 
once,” said a recent Red Chinese edi 
torial, “it is quite possible that you may 
not catch any of them.” 

Thus, at the moment, leaders in Pe- 
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THE NEWEST 
IDEA FOR 
RECORD 

STORAGE 
IN 20 
YEARS! 


Save Floor Space 


WITH TANDEM STORAGE FILES 
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RAGE FILE 





2 TRAYS IN EACH UNIT 
provide 30-in. of filing in 24-in. depth 


That's the secret... . two (12” x 15” x 10”) trays are stored sideways, 
one behind the other, in a single 24” deep shell . . . and only 
30” aisles are needed. Tandems stack to the ceiling too. Thus 
narrow aisles and high stacking save floor space. 


Record storage specialists, searching for a low-cost record file 
that would use every available foot of space, began with a 15” x 
12” x 10” corrugated box but found savings often were offset by 
necessary shelving costs—and space still was not put to best use. 

Now Tandem files meet the need for a low cost file that uses all 
the space—by filing in tandem—and the stacking units of cor- 
rugated fibre-board build their own steel framework as you stack 
them—to any ceiling height. No wasted space between trays or 
between tiers; units interlock for extra strength. 








TRY Let us ship you, prepaid, two complete Tandem units for $8.50. 
TWO _ Each unit will hold both letter and legal filing. Send order on 
UNITS Your company letterhead. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











BANKERS BOX COMPANY Dept. BW-3-59 
2607 North 25th Avenue, Franklin Park, Ill. (Suburb of Chicago) 





— ymphony and industry 





Good living and productive indus- government, banks that support 
try go hand in hand. The San _ industry, abundant water, natural 
Antonio Symphony, one of the gas and electricity, excellent sites, 
nation’s finest, is just one of the good transportation, to the hap- 
reasons San Antonio is a wonder- _piest labor picture in the country, 
ful place to live and work. Add an and you have a near-perfect situa- 
ideal outdoor living climate, good tion for locating your industry. 


err 





For a detailed study of your specific needs 
Write Greater San Antonio Development Committee 
153 Navarro, P.O. Box 1628, San Antonio, Texas 

All communications confidential 
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“... Peking has_ proved 


flexible in adapting its 


4l 


policies to new crises . 


STORY starts on p. 98 


king are modifying the commune pro- 
gram. They have cut the peasant’s work- 
day from 16 or 18 hours to only 10, 
with two more hours daily for “study.” 
They also are questioning the economic 
value of backyard blast furnaces, partly 
because of shortages of coking coal and 
transportation bottlenecks. And they 
are slowing last year’s full-steam-ahead 
trade program, directed primarily at 
Southeast Asia. 

In fact, observers in Hong Kong, 
lokyo, ,and other listening posts say 
that Red China today is in the throes 
of an economic crisis—possibly the 
worst since 1949. They doubt, how- 
ever, that it is more than a temporary 
dislocation of the economy. 


l. Signs of Trouble 


Red China’s economy already has 
rolled through several up-and-down cy- 
cles. Its standard pattern of develop- 
ment seems to be one step backward 
for every two steps forward. And there’s 
no sign that Peking will let present 
cconomic problems get out of hand. 
Besides its usual weapons—relentless 
propaganda and police power—Peking 
has proved amazingly flexible in adapt- 
ing its policies to new crises. 

But there’s no denying that Red 
China’s economy has acute growing 
pains. In December, Mao Tse-tung un- 
expectedly resigned from his ceremonial 
job as chairman of the “People’s Re- 
public” (though remaining as Commu- 
nist Party boss) partly to spend more 
time personally supervising the com- 
mune program. In early February, Pe- 
king announced that it was trimming 
back three countrywide projects that 
use hordes of manpower—irngation, 
“deep plowing,” and village iron-mak- 
ing. 
¢ Contradictions—There are other signs 
of trouble, too. The Communists claim 
they made spectacular boosts in cotton- 
textile production last year (chart, page 
104). Yet, in late January, they can- 
celed—no_ explanations offered—their 
cotton exports to Britain from Shanghai 
mills. 

Similarly, the Red Chinese say they 
doubled agricultural output last year. 
But just before the traditional feasting 
of the Chinese New Year in February, 
Peking suddenly cut rations of vegetable 
oil and soap. 

Beyond that, Red Chinese theoreti- 
cians last year wandered from one agri- 
cultural policy to another. First, they 
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Why a new Royal turns out more and better work than the time-worn 





Finger-balanced touch... the 
only standard with touch 
tailored to each finger—closest 
approach to electric touch in all 
standard typing. 





Snap-out cylinder takes 34 sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting for service 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed. 














Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers com- 
fortably—shaped to keep fingers 
from slipping off-assuring 
speed and accuracy. 





Letter-setter—an aluminum 


rear feed roll starts paper with 
carpenter’s-square accuracy... 
delivers you from slant-lined 
letters forever. 





No-smudge ribbon change 
... She can put in a fresh Twin- 
Pak® in 9 seconds. Her fingers 
never need touch the ribbon. 
No winding—ever. 





Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
positive-action line space lever. 
No slamming needed—and it’s 
blessedly quiet. 


None of them... 





if her typewriter is 


@ more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs . .. trade in your old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 


. 


YA} 


RUYS 


] 
OCALA 


umber One Typewriter 


Royal Typewriter 


any other 





machines you're now using. 





No-skip space bar slopes to 
fit her thumbs comfortably. It 
positively will not bounc: 
even if she could type as fast 
160 words per minute. 


WOES 


Five cheerful colors in pleas 
ant two-tones give a lift to your 
Office, blend with your déc 
You choose—and you pay : 

a cent extra for your choi 


How many of these Royal 
advancements does your 
@ secretary enjoy? 
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“Speed is the key to success in our industry,” states Nelson Havill, 
General Sales Manager of Potter & Brumfield, subsidiary of American 
Machine & Foundry Company. “With demand for new and more com- 
plex relays expanding daily, we must constantly design new and superior 
structures. Equally important, we must keep more than 150,000 engi- 
neers, designers and buyers informed of our progress. To do this, we 
depend on business magazines. Undoubtedly, advertising in leading busi- 
ness publications reduces the time between product development and 
sales to a profitable minimum.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business, you can 
*‘mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising in the one or 
more McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. Through “‘mecha- 
nized selling,” you reach your most important prospects... create 
interest and preference for your brand... keep them sold. In addition, 
you will give your sales representatives more time to concentrate on 
making specific proposals and closing sales. 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 








WO MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MEME MORE SALES TIME HERE 




















Mr. Havill is shown holding one of P&B’s newest micro-miniature relays. The 
Princeton, Indiana, company manufactures nearly 60 different relay types. 





GOOD RULE TO FOLLOW 
WHEN BUYING 
ANY SPECIALIZED MACHINE: 
CHOOSE A MAKE WHOSE BUILDER THINKS 
ENOUGH OF HIS OWN GOOD NAME T0 
EQUIP HIS PRODUCT WITH 








Photo Courtesy Ingersoll-Rand. 


All through the construction industry, you find Continental Red 
Seal engines building prestige for specific makes of equipment. 
Within the range of industrial engines alone—15 to 260 
horsepower—it would be hard to name a type of engine- 
driven product—compressor, mixer, pump, earth mover—of 
which one or more of the leading makes do not rely today 
on Continental power. Every Continental Red Seal is not only 
built for the job, but backed by parts and service facilities 
from coast to coast. 


ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER EQUIPMENT WITH 
DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER 
© 


6 EAST 45TH ST, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK + 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS §, TEXAS + 1252 OAKLEIGH DR, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
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favored tilling all the acreage possible. 
Then, they switched to farming only a 
third of the land and leaving the rest 
fallow or open to grazing. But by year- 
end, they were back to the old policy 
of farming all land, coupled with experi- 
mental “close-planting”’ of rice that uses 
huge amounts of hand labor. 

¢ Badly Distributed—Clearly, as West- 


ern experts point out, Peking’s problem 





Red China can boast the power of 
numbers but its basically primitive 
economy lags far behind the U.S., 
Russia, and Britain. Yet, if you can 
believe Peking's claims, the econ- 
omy is growing... 
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But these gains, pushed by Peking, 














are causing economic troubles. 





is how to put manpower to work in the 
right places and in the right way. In 
1955 and 1956, the government herded 
peasants into 700,000 collective farms. 
Yet, in 1957, unemployment became 
an open scandal inside China. At that 
time, Peking ordered millions of peas- 
ants, who had drifted into cities seeking 
work, to return to the countryside. It 
even shipped some 8,800 Chinese out 
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Another example of Multilith Offset versatility 


After the contract is signed 
there’s a mountain of paperwork to move 


Whenever an agent writes an insurance contract, he commits his 
company to a tremendous volume of necessary paperwork—a 
complex set of records in all sizes, shapes, and weights of paper. 

To help move these mountains of paper—to do it quickly, eco- 
nomically, and with unerring accuracy—insurance companies turn 
to Multilith Offset. Records needed for issuing a policy can be 
produced from one writing, on one machine, in one operation, 
Maximum efficiency is attained at minimum cost. 

And after the policy is issued, the paperwork goes on through 
the years—with rate changes, declarations, notices, claims, 
reports—vuntil final termination of the policy. 


‘is our business 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS 


Addressograph-Multigraph 


4 MACH LE 


BIG BUSINESS 


Multigraph Methods are so versatile they meet every duplicat- 
ing need of business—forms, communications, promotional materia 
Multilith duplicating masters can accept complete data—with only 
one writing—and reproduce this information repeatedly —in whole 
or in part—with any required additions, deletions or substitution 
In short, Multilith Offset produces complete business records— 
with both constant and variable information—from blank pape: 

Ask the nearby Multigraph field office to report on how yc 
business can profit with Multilith Offset, or write Addressograp! 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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You insure it when you own it 
...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York. . . Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


v™ American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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of the highly industrialized steel center 
of Anshan in Manchuria. 

Now, the Communist regime is fac- 
ing the reverse problem—a shortage of 
manpower for some projects. The com- 
munes, set up last year to tighten 
Peking’s political control and speed 
economic growth, evidently have thrown 
the economy out of whack. There are 
tog many claims on each worker's 
time. 
¢ Conflicting Jobs—On the one hand, 
the “deep plowing” campaign for rais- 
ing food production takes masses of 
peasants and long hours of work. But 
so does Peking’s scrap-iron drive; for 
instance, almost every piece of metal 
on houses in Canton has gone into 
this drive. Then, too, peasants must 
spend time on railway building, irriga- 
tion projects, Communist schooling. 

Even Peking admits this three-way 
or four-way tug on workers’ time. Last 
September, in a typical report, the 
Communist Party in Honan Province 
treated this problem lightly: “If, after 
day and night shifts on steelmaking, 
the workers participate in a little farm 
production, they will feel refreshed— 
and this is good for their physical well- 
being.” 

More soberly, People’s Daily, the 

main Communist mouthpiece, recently 
said that crops in some areas were rot- 
ting because of “too much time” spent 
on village “steelmaking” projects. 
¢ 381-Day Year—As another example, 
one Communist economist made esti- 
mates of the work that would be re- 
quired to complete agricultural projects 
in Chekiang Province. He found that 
they would take 380.9 days of labor 
per worker during the year. The answer, 
he said, was bigger and better tools. 
e Shortages—The squeeze on the peas- 
ants is causing all sorts of troubles. 
Thrown into communes, the peasants 
no longer grow vegetables and raise 
chickens on individual plots. This, in- 
directly, has created food shortages in 
large cities, where you see long lines 
of Chinese standing before empty shops. 
The problem is aggravated by the side- 
tracking of trains carrying passengers 
and agricultural produce to let ship- 
ments of iron and coal go by. 

Peking’s campaign to earn foreign 
exchange (and also make political gains) 
through trade has suffered, too, because 
of the communes. Peasants in Szechuan 
Province used to gather tung oil nuts for 
export; now they don’t have time for 
this part-time occupation. Likewise, 
peasant women are too busy plowing 
fields to continue making lace for the 
Hong Kong market. 


il. Planned Economy? 


One Japanese observer explains Pe- 
king’s headaches this way: “Communist 
China is a centrally planned economy— 
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This Miniature Carries a 


BACKGROUND—HANOVER WIRE'S SHIPPING CARTON 
FOREGROUND—-BOOK MATCH ‘PRODUCT REPLICA” OF THE SHIPPING CARTON 


HEAVYWEIGHT’S SALES PUNCH 


HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL COPPER 
A\ND STEEL INDUSTRIES, INC., gets dramatic selling impact 
vith its ‘Product Replica’ book match program. The book 
natch “Product Replica’ of Hanover’s shipping cartons 
are given out by representatives on sales calls and used as 
‘“‘*hand-outs” at conventions and shows. These packages 
never fail to intrigue prospects... are always ‘‘conversa- 
tion pieces’”’ which leave lasting advertising impact. 


Book match “Product Replica’ packages are an exciting 
way to build product recognition or introduce a new 
product. They are far more impressive than any flat, 


Peeeeeeseeeeeeee 


one-dimension advertising—and surveys prove book match 
advertising delivers more readers per dollar than any other 
advertising medium. 


““Diamensionized” book match advertising gives your sales 
message new 3-dimensional power, new magnitude and 
new penetration. Diamond “Counselors” are professionally 
trained to analyze your sales problems and suggest 
“‘Diamensionized” solutions. Book matches are invaluable 
for new product promotions, building company prestige, 
brand name and package recognition, salesmen’s aids, 
reaching hard-to-see prospects. 


For a folder describing modern ‘‘Diamensionized”’ 
book match advertising, write on your business letterhead to 


Book Match Advertising Dept. 
DIAMOND MATCH Division of Diamond Gardner Corp, 
125-E Paridon St., Springfield, Mass. 
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PRODUCTIVITY ? 


There is untapped productive 
potential in the existing machin- 
ery in most plants. When these 
same machines are equipped 
with the Sterling Electric Power 
Drive System, recommended by 
a Sterling Application Engineer, 
you will get the full productive 
capacity they were designed to 
deliver. 


INQUIRE TODAY 


TERLING 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Plants 
LOS ANGELES 22 « CINCINNATI 12 
Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 








Speed-Trol Constant Normal 
Variable Speed Drives Speed Motors 


Gear Motors Speed Reducers 
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“... though overtfulfilled by 
14%, as Peking claimed 
later, the first Five-Year 
Plan stirred up troubles .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 98 


without a plan.” To some extent, 
China’s economic development has 
looked like that since the Communist 
victory in September, 1949. 

The Communists’ first job was tu 
gain complete political control. ‘They 
set up a system of governmental con- 
trols down to the village level—the first 
time that had ever been done in re- 
corded Chinese history. They dealt 
ruthlessly with “class enemies,” killing 
off—by Peking’s own admission—some 
15-million people between 1949 and 
1951. 
¢ Economic Goals—But economic de- 
velopment was a far bigger, more diff- 
cult job. The Communists set forth a 
two-pronged goal: Boost the produc- 
tivity of land under cultivation, and 
siphon off the profits for investment in 
heavy industry. 

As a first step, Peking took over all 
industry, transport, and utilities. It grad- 
ually forced Western businesses to hand 
over their properties—including about 
$1-billion in Bntish investments. Then, 
in 1953, Peking was ready to launch its 
first Five-Year Plan. It was patterned 
after similar Soviet plans and depended 
heavily on Soviet financial and technical 
aid. 

It was actually 1955 before Peking 
could put together a detailed Five-Year 
Plan. Of the total $18-billion to be 
spent, heavy industry would get 50% 
of investment and agriculture only 12% 
¢ Reaping the Whirlwind—Though 
overfulfilled by 14%, as Peking claimed 
later, the plan stirred all sorts of trou- 
bles. The government had to ration 
most consumer goods. It had to cope 
with rampant inflation. The govern- 
ment bureaucracy swelled from 3-mil- 
lion in 1949 to 12-million in 1956. 
On top of that, Peking had to expand 
trade with non-Communist countries, 
despite shortages of goods at home, in 
order to repay Moscow for the esti- 
mated $2-billion worth of aid it had 
extended for 156 industrial projects. 
When Western visitors to China com- 
mented on the shortages of consumer 
goods, the favorite answer was: “Tt has 
all gone to Big Brother (Russia).” 
¢ Anniversary—By early 1958, Red 
China’s 10th anniversary was just 
around the corner. Peking had chalked 
up notable victories—a deadlock over the 
Korean War and an average 10.4% 
annual growth in its gross national prod- 
uct (though 1% less than Nationalist 
China’s yearly growth in GNP). 

Yet agricultural development was lag- 
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obligation. A concise, 
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on Colorado's b 
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Manage ships, machine tools, 
construction equipment with depend- 
able, low cost air power from 
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Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 
Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 











Good idea. We make not 
just one, or two, but all 
types of steel drive and 
conveying chains plus 
sprockets and _  attach- 
ments. If you can use 
versatility and adapt- 
ability in your chain 
supplier, let us work for 
you. 


The Union Chain And 
Manufacturing Company 
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ging badly. In addition, plant capacity 
in many cases, such as cotton textiles, 
was far ahead of raw material supplies. 
Russia could not be counted on for 
much additional aid. In fact, Peking 
already had asked, and got, Moscow to 
grant a moratorium on part of Red 
China’s huge Soviet debts. 

Making matters worse, the brief 1957 
period of “Let a Hundred Flowers 
Bloom”—Mao’s version of Soviet Boss 
Khrushchey’s de-Stalinization campaign 
—had proved a near catastrophe. Even 
Communist-indoctrinated youth had 
joined “‘reactionaries” in criticizing the 
Red Chinese regime. 


Shift to Communes 


In the spring of 1958, Peking tried 
out the first commune in nearby Honan 
Province. Mao Tse-tung visited it in 
midsummer, liked what he saw. In 
August, Peking trumpeted the news 
about a wholesale program to organize 
communes (BW-—Sep.20’58,p38). Thus, 
to lift Red China out of what seemed 
to be an economic stalemate, its leaders 
decided to rely heavily on its oldest and 
most plentiful asset—people. 

By late September, there were 26,425 
communes, lumping together nearly 
120-million “households.” The reor- 
ganization stretched across China, leav- 
ing out only isolated areas in Sinkiang 
and Tibet. “People’s Communes Are 
Good” became the nationwide slogan. 
¢ No Family Life—-Communes, as they 
have evolved, are far more than merged 
collective farms. They strip the peasant 
of his individuality and break up the 
traditional family unit. The peasant 
no longer owns a small plot of land for 
farming (which he had even when he 
worked in “collectives”). He eats in 
a public dining room. He gets his farm 
tools from the commune. He turns 
his children over to commune schools. 

Women also play a key role in the 
communes. Freed from housework by 
group nurseries and laundries, some 75- 
million women—says one Communist 
statement—are now “industrial labor- 
ers. 

Through communes, Peking hopes to 
get a firmer political grip on the mass 
of peasants. In each locality, the for- 
mer head of the “hsiang” or township 
is now a commune director. Later, so- 
called federations of communes will 
merge with “hsien” or county govern- 
ments. That would be a truly radical 
reform—if it comes off. For, by tradi- 
tion, the central government’s effective 
rule over the peasants stopped at the 
“hsien” level. 
¢ Government Pawns-—Still, the com- 
munes’ most immediate value to Peking 
is economic. It is trying to use them to: 

¢ Absorb huge government ex- 
penditures. Formerly, peasants took 
less than one-fourth of Peking’s bond 








(Advertisement) 


Methods of 
Ceding 

Business Interest 
May Yield 

Tax Benefit 


During his lifetime the owner 

a successful business plans to pas 
along to members of his famil) 
certain portions of the enterpri 
as a tax-free gift, in the form of a 
trust. Determination of the value 
of these minority interests was 
the purpose of a recent Marshal 
and Stevens appraisal. This certi 
fied appraisal is now available t 
Tax Authorities to establish total! 
value, partial values; and thus 
value of the gifts. In the future 
inheritance taxes on the remain 
der of the business can readily bs 
determined. 


APPRAISALS FOR 
SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


The foregoing is but one of man 

applications in which appraisals 
and valuation survey procedures 
prove their immense value. Cost) 
time in tax matters and in busi- 
ness negotiations can be eased b) 
anticipating the need for and 
ordering a qualified appraisal! 
before the need arises. 

Marshall and Stevens, experi 
enced appraisers, are qualified to 
analyze your particular valuation 
problems, and prepare appraisals 
for the following purposes: fair 
market value, fair rental value, 
mergers, purchase and sales sur- 
veys, refinancing, insurance, proof 
of loss, property ledger tie-in, tax 
accounting, tax assessment; in- 
come, inheritance, gift and catas- 
trophe damage tax claims. 


The informative booklet ‘‘Pur- 
poses of Appraisals” is yours for 
the asking. Write Marshal! & 
Stevens, 420 Lexington Ave., Dept. 
229, New York 17, New York. 


An international appraisal com- 
pany, Marshall and Stevens offers 
local personalized service. Offices 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Honolulu, T.H., 
Houston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Richmond, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Vancouver, B.C. 
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” Freland 


welcomes your INDUSTRY 


BY OFFERING YOU... 


r © 100 PER CENT EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION ON EXPORT PROFITS FOR 10 YEARS * 
© SUBSTANTIAL NON-REPAYABLE GRANTS FOR COST OF NEW FACTORIES, MACHINERY, ETC. 
@ A GUARANTEE OF FULL TRANSFER OF CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS IN DOLLARS 


And there are many other benefits to be gained from 
locating your industry in Ireland: ready access to export 
is markets where Irish products enjoy special advantages; 
so excellent facilities for raising industrial capital; an abundant 
st labor force and a reasonable level of wages: ample electric 
power and transport facilities; an economy based on private 
enterprise. Since January, 1957, some 50 overseas 
industrialists have started operations in Ireland. 
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*25 years for industry located at Shannon Custom-Free Airport. 
If your company is interested in the vast European 
market, contact: 
Cyril Count McCormack, U. S. Director 
IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. Eldorado 5-4637 















VIRUNS PUNIPS 


FOR LOW FIRST COST 


The size range of Viking Pumps (largest in 
the rotary pump industry) permits you to 
choose the pump to fit your job—thus, pay 
no more than the job requires. 


FOR LOW OPERATING COST 


The positive, smooth delivery of all Viking 
Pumps cuts horsepower requirements, re- 
duces wear on valves and meters, permits 
less costly installations. No priming gad- 
gets. 


LOW UPKEEP COST 
The simplicity of Viking’s “gear-within-a- 
gear” pumping principle cuts maintenance, 
labor and parts to a minimum. For the 
pumping service received, you will find 
nothing more simple. 


Send today for 
Bulletin series 59S 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, towa, U.S.A. in Canada, It's “ROTO-KING"’ pumps 











Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities — See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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. . . even Peking now ad- 
mits that the country may 
fall short of its 1959 eco- 
nomic goals . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 98 


issues. Now communes may absorb 
as much as two-thirds of these forced 
loans. 

¢ Develop a better currency sys- 
tem. At present, the communes “bank” 
workers’ wages. Workers get “paid’’ in 
food, clothing, and other goods. Com- 
munes can extend credit to peasants. 

¢ Regulate domestic trade, Peking 
can swap surplus goods from one com- 
mune with another—and, in the process, 
reap a middleman’s profit from the ex- 
changes. The government also can give 
or withhold “wages” according to the 
over-all economic needs of the country. 

¢ Speed agricultural development. 
Peking expects to organize “agricul- 
tural factories’—huge farming units 
that would pool information on soils, 
fertilizers, and seeds. One commune 
in Kansu Province already has set up 
a card index to record all types of crop 
information. 

The most obvious benefit from com- 
munes, of course, is the manpower 
pools they provide for gigantic earth- 
moving projects. Among the numer- 
ous public works projects on the books: 
reconstruction of the Grand Canal, 
once the country’s main north-south 
artery. 


IV. Juggling Statistics 


Thus, Red China basically is trying 
to substitute people for the machinery 
and equipment it lacks. It boasts that, 
this way, the country will overtake 
Britain in many industrial fields by 
1962. And it talks about telescoping 
the second Five-Year Plan, begun in 
1958, into three years. 

In a propaganda buildup for these 
boasts, Peking has talked loudly about 
its economic growth. And—unless 
Western experts are judging wrongly— 
the Red Chinese, like their Soviet 
counterparts, frequently juggle eco- 
nomic statistics to support their claims. 
¢ Big Talk—While India, for instance, 
struggles to boost steel output, Peking’s 
chief economic planner, Po I-po, breez- 
ily says: “Steel output in 1958 in- 
creased by over 5-million tons com- 
pared with 1957. This year, steel 
output will increase by about 7-million 
tons over 1958.” 

Then, in May, 1957, the 8th Na- 
tional Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munity Party heard statements that 
agricultural output might increase 10% 
in a year, or possibly even 20%—bar- 


ring floods and droughts. Yet by mid- 
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MAKING QUALITY STEEL 


IS MY JOB 
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REMINDER SIGNS AT THE MILL. From blast furnaces to loading docks... 


Quality is written al// over 
GRANITE CITY STEEL @ig® 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 





HOME OFFICE: GRANITE CITY, ILL. @ SALES OFFICES: DALLAS @ MEMPHIS @ KANSAS CITY @ ST. LOUIS @ MINNEAPOLIS @ HOUSTON ¢« MOLINE e TULSA 





Let Your Influence 
LIVE! 


Remember The 
Salvation Army in your 
last Will and provide 
a memorial through 
generations to come. 





A Gift with Profit 


is a Wise Investment 


Send for valuable free booklet “‘City 
of Refuge” which points out how 
actual savings can be effected in in- 
come and inheritance taxes through 
a gift or bequest to The Salvation 
Army or through an Income Gift 
Contract Investment. 

This brochure describes the work 
done in healing the sick, mending the 
broken-hearted, cheering the desolate, 
turning souls to Christ and caring for 
those forgotten by others. As the old 
rhyme has it, “‘A man should choose 
with careful eye, things to be remem- 
bered by.” 


Write today for FREE Booklet 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Extension Dept. BW-39 
860 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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When you phone for the 
correct time, the reply 
could come from an auto- 
matic time announcer 
made by the 
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These announcers must be 


reliable ... last a long 
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BODINE ELECTRIC CO., 2520 W. BRADLEY PL., CHICAGO 18 
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1958, Peking’s propaganda was prepar- 
ing the world for the yearend claim of 
a 100% increase in crop productivity. 

In any case, even Peking now admits 
that the country may fall short of its 
1959 economic goals. Moscow’s recent 
$1.3-billion aid package, scheduled to 
be parceled out over a 10-year period, 
will help. Still, both Washington and 
Far East observers believe that Peking 
will have a rough time in the months 
ahead digesting the radical programs 
started last year. The largest question 
mark is the communes—whether Peking 
will get the economic benefits it ex- 
pects from them. 

Part of the answer may come out 
next month when the rubber-stamp, but 
still important, National People’s Con- 
gress holds a big meeting that was post- 
poned from January. 
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Hertz American Express International 
has worked out arrangements that 
will enable tourists to drive Hertz cars 
from Vienna to the Soviet Union, Pol- 
and, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania. 


= 
Rexall Dmg Co. at the request of the 
Commerce Dept. will set up a model 
American drug store at the Poznan In- 
ternational Fair in Poland (June 7-12). 
The Rexall exhibit is to include displays 
of prescription drugs, cologne, per- 
fumes, magazines, American cigarettes, 
self-service toiletries, and gift items. 

4 
AMF, Ltd., American Machine & 
Foundry Co.’s subsidiary in Britain, is 
kicking off what it hopes will be a 
British Jleisure-hour revolution—U. S.- 
style 10-pin bowling. Featuring AMF’s 
automatic pinspotters, the subsidiary 
plans to open at least one American- 
type bowling center this year. If the 
sport catches on, other centers will open. 


. 
Indian offshoot of Fedders-Quigan 
Corp. of Maspeth, N. Y., has received 
approval from India’s Commerce & 
Industry Ministry to manufacture re- 
frigerators in India. The subsidiary, 
Fedders Lloyd Corp. of New Delhi, 
plans to make 44-cu.-ft. units to sell for 
the Indian 4 gere of $199.50. 


British Petroleum Co., Ltd. is borrowing 
money outside Britain for the first time. 
Arrangements have been completed 
with a Swiss banking syndicate headed 
by the Union Bank of Switzerland to 
place a loan for $14-million, to be is- 
sued at par at 4.5% interest on the 
Swiss market. The money will be used 
to finance expansion of BP’s Western 
European operations, including those 
of its Swiss subsidiaries. 





Te The Solution 
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clues: smn 


Published: weekly — closes 11 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 2 words for box number. 





ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of thie publication, 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post 8t. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Exp. Africa field rep. 32 (Locomotives, 
Power Plants) available for additional gov't 
contact work and agency selection on short 
term contract (2-3 trips/yr) PW-1103, Busi- 
ness Week. 


Somewhere, | am sure, an aggressive consu- 
mer durables manufacturer is looking for the 
man I know. He is a proven performer in all 
phases of marketing. An outstanding young 
manager; well organized mentally; a most 
personable and effective salesman. He is 
GSM now for another major company with 
sales responsibility in 8 figures. Doing quite 
well, but with his breadth, willingness to 
assume responsibility, and just plain natural 
talent, he ought to be in a position of broader 
responsibility. His accomplishments prove 
this. If you need an exceptional man as 
VP of Sales and can offer sufficient growth 
possibilities and incentive, this could be an 
attractive marriage. Write to President, PW- 
1113, Business Week. 


Economist, MA, 29, foreign experience, fluent 
Spanish, German; wants position in research, 
business; PW-1112, Business Week. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Metal- Working. Southern textile supply 
manufacturer having surplus electroplating 
capacity (especially hard chromium) wishes 
to contact Northern or Eastern Firm requir- 
ing plating and desiring to locate in the 
South (Facilities brochure available) P. O. 
Box 295, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Increase Your tng of Through gy we 
Exciting, profitable things can happen to the 
man or company whose book is published un- 
der our plan. For free brochures, write Sy 
Weiss, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 39, BW-1, Warner Bldg., Wash. D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
*“‘What Is A Royalty” for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2. 
Colorado. 
Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


Midas Muffler Shops Selecting New Dealers 
in expansion program. Permanent, profitable 
future for independent men willing to devote 
full time to ownership of Midas Muffler Shop. 
Choice areas still open for this nationally 
advertised business. $15,000/$20,000 needed 
mainly for working capital. For details send 
name and address to Mr. R. M. Jacob, Dept. 
B 10, Midas Inc., 4101 W. 42nd Place, Chi- 
cago 32, Ill. 
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THE TREND 





Facing the Berlin Crisis 


Moscow has given its conditional agreement to an 
East-West foreign ministers’ meeting on the Berlin 
issue, thus easing the tension created last week by 
the threatening speech Nikita Khrushchev delivered 
in the midst of his private talks with British Prime 
Minister Macmillan. Although this is a welcome 
reversal of Khrushchev’s tactics, it would be a great 
mistake for the people of the West to assume that 
he now is ready for genuine concessions in Berlin. 

Fortunately, the principal Western governments 
are treating this latest twist in Soviet diplomacy with 
considerable reserve. Top U.S. officials believed 
at midweek that the Soviet Premier had decided 
tc reopen the door to negotiations. But they weren’t 
at all sure that his conditions, some of them pre- 
viously rejected by the West, would be modified to 
the point where the West could fruitfully negotiate 
at the foreign ministers’ level. Moreover, Wash- 
ington couldn’t be sure what Khrushchev would do 
during his visit this week to East Germany. Would 
he make the conference he had just accepted mean- 
ingless by concluding, if not actually signing, a 
Soviet-East German peace treaty? 

The U.S. has every reason to be cautious after 
the demonstration Macmillan was given of Khrush- 
chev’s diplomatic approach—best described as first 
the extended hand, then the raised knee. If the 
Soviet Premier hesitates to follow exactly the same 
approach with the U.S., you can be sure it is only 
because this nation is far more powerful than 
Britain is. And, quite obviously, our greater strength 
doesn’t deter him from waging a war of nerves 
against us. 

It is to Macmiilan’s credit that he did not scuttle 
his Russian visit out of injured pride. He was wise 
enough to use the rest of his scheduled time in 
Russia to hammer home to the Soviet government 
a few simple facts about the Western position on 
Berlin and to tell some of the Russian people over 
the Moscow TV a few simple truths about the 
Western way of life. 

It is to be hoped that the U.S. will keep as cool 
a head in playing the much larger role that is as- 
signed to us in the Berlin crisis. We are the leader 
and military bulwark of the West; the stand we take 
is bound to be decisive. In view of this fact, it is 
gratifying to see the leaders of the Democratic 
Party closing ranks with Pres. Eisenhower. If 
Soviet policy hardens again, as it well may, national 
unity will be essential 

However, we do have serious doubts about the 
suggestion made last week by several congressmen 
that the President should call up five U.S. reserve 
divisions as a warning to Moscow that we cannot 
be pushed out of Berlin. Moves like this couldn’t 


114 


possibly make any military difference. Yet they 
would be interpreted abroad to mean that the U. S. 
had decided that war was inevitable.. This would be 
the surest way to weaken Western unity and un- 
dermine our bargaining strength against Moscow. 

Should Khrushchev turn again to outright prov-. 
ocation, it might be necessary for the President 
quietly to put the Strategic Air Command on a 
special alert. He has done that before, without 
scaring the world. But at his Wednesday press 
conference this week, Eisenhower wisely stressed 
his hope that a way can be found out of the Berlin 
crisis by the give-and-take process of negotiation. 


The Housing Bills 


The traditional dispute between Congress and 
the Administration over the size of the federal hous- 
ing bill is on again. Both House and Senate have 
passed housing measures that would commit the 
government to spend considerably more than the 
$1.6-billion proposed by the Administration. 

The House and Senate bills have many features 
that are sound, yet each of them has serious defects 
that should be eliminated in the final compromise. 

The first fault is that these bills set up their pro- 
grams for government aid to housing on the theory 
that the building industry needs a shot in the arm. 
But this year is one year in which the building 
industry doesn’t appear to need any artificial stimu- 
lus. Housing starts in 1959 should equal or possibly 
exceed last year’s 1.13-million starts. And this 
is a level that seems to represent a healthy balance 
of demand, builders’ capacity to supply, and avail- 
able mortgage financing. To spend money in an 
effort to drive building to higher levels is both 
wasteful and inflationary. 

The second defect, which shows up in the House 
bill, is a failure to put the government’s urban 
renewal program—which represents a good part of 
federal housing expenditures— on a really long-term 
basis. It would seem that the six-year capital grant 
program—as proposed by the Administration— 
would be the minimum period acceptable. 

Putting federal urban renewal on a long-term 
basis is essential if we really want to make substan- 
tial progress to eliminate the nation’s 13-million 
substandard housing units. In the past, slum clear- 
ance has been done on a year-to-year basis without 
any long-range program. This simply discouraged 
many cities from cranking up the necessary plans 
and staff to erase their blighted and slum areas; 
you can’t leave slums half-cleared. 

Unless the compromise housing bill eliminates 
these major defects, the President should veto it. 
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Another new development using 


B.E.Goodrich Chemical : materia: 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 
Company building at Columbus, Ohio, 
uses window wall supplied by Universal 
Corporation, Dallas, with seals of Geon 
extruded by Western Textile Products, 
St. Louis. B.F .Goodrich Chemical sup- 
plies the Geon polyvinyl material only. 


Geon seals 
satisfaction into 
window wall 
construction 


Between each of the factory-fabricated, 
stainless steel window sections of this new 
Columbus, Ohio, building is a double gasket 
extruded of Geon polyvinyl! material. In ad- 
dition, each sash is separately protected by 
weather seals made from Geon. 

These seals will remain springy and weather- 
tight even at extreme temperatures of 40 
below or 200 above. Independent tests have 
proved that seals of Geon have a service life 
several times that of conventional material. 

Geon can make many other products im- 
pervious to water and weathering. In extru- 
sions or moldings, Geon provides accuracy to 
meet tight specifications . . . is already in use 
in dams, bridges and commercial and residen- 
tial building to provide new, long-lasting seals 
of satisfaction. Geon is also available for coat- 
ings, films, foam, and rigid profiles. 

Geon is the versatile plastic material that 
can open the way to a new product or new 
application. It is available in literally hun- 
dreds of types . . . resins, compounds, latices 
and polyblends. Our technical specialists will 
help you select the form of Geon that can help 
your product best. For information, write 
Dept. AA-1, B. F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


B.EGoodrich GEON polyvinyl materiais + HYCAR rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers » HARMON colors 








